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Che Secret of 


—OR, = 


THE FEARFIL BOND OF THE VENDETTA. | 


A STORY OF THE DARKEST MYSTERY. 


EXTENDING THROUGH A PERIOD OF TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. 


CHAPTER XIII.—[costixven | 


The next moment the door was burst open, 
and Lorimer, pale and excited, rushed into the 
apartment. Sir Harrowby Trumps tried to as- 
sume an easy smile, which sat with ghastly 
etfect upon his twitching, anxious face. 

“ My—boy, Lorimer,” he was beginning, when 
the otherinterrupted him. 

“Ts your name to this scrawl a forgery, or is 
it not?” And he held the open letter out before 
the baronet, who took it, and, evidently to gain 
time, pretended to inspect the handwriting with 
great attention. 

“ Come—yes or no!” exclaimed Lorimer. 

“Well, then—no!” said Sir Harrowby. 
“There!” 

“Tt is your production. 
to understand from it ?”’ 

“The letter, I thought, was plain enough.” 

“So far as it goes it is plain enough ; but you 
know more than you wrote.” 

“Upon my sacred word of honor—” 

“Trumps!” said Lorimer, with such a bitter 
sneer upon his features, that even the obtuse and 
brutal man whom he addressed felt its force. 

“ Very good,” answered the baronet, doggedly, 
“Find out what you can—-I will screw ont what 
I can, and we'll see who'll rise the winner from 
the game.” 

“Then,” said Lorimer, “you refuse to give 
me the least inkling of information upon this 
most extraordinary transaction ?”’ 

“Yes. Why should [? Lam in my rights. 
You owe me money; I require it, and I shall 
have it.” 

“You know,” replied Lorimer, mildly, “ that 
you speak this toa ruined and penniless man,’ 

“That remains to be proved,” answered the 
other. ‘ Some people take a lot of ruining.” 

“ There is a dark complot on foot,” said Lori- 
mer. “Lam to be its victim, and you—you 
are its tool. Confess—you were bought for a 
purpose ?”” 

“Lorimer,” said the baronet, with some show 
of moderation, “ circumstances give you license. 


Good. What am I 


We were friends, I confess.” 

“ Friends!’ exclaimed the other with bitter 
emphasis. ‘ Why, man, I fed you?” 

Trumps started back, and glared upon the 
speaker. 

“ Take care,” he muttered between his clench- 
ed teeth; “take care, or it will be the worse for 
Your day is gone, and your niglit is 
coming !”” 

“Ah, I thought as much!” replied Clement 
Lorimer, coldly.‘ This is no ordinary debtor 
and creditor business; there are springs at work 
beneath the money. Look to yourself, Sir Har- 
rowhy ‘Trumps. You are sailing in deep water. 
There is conspiracy, foul, hidden conspiracy, 
beneath me. I do brains the 
compliment of saying that you are one of the con- 
spirators, but | pay your meanness the compli- 
ment of saying that you are one of the conspira- 


you! 


not pay your 


tors’ engines. Look to yourself! I am roused, 
and begin to know whatis in me. I may not 
bate py enemies ; but I will tight hard—tight 
to the last! 
track you—I will dog yon. 


There is war between us. 
I will follow the 
wires until I tind the hand which pulls them.” 

“No doubt you will do clever things,” sneered 
Trumps ; ‘but you will not set aside the law— 
the law which says that every debtor shall pay 
his creditor, or submit to the penalty.” 

“The law!’ rejoined Lorimer. 
the law! It may well be that I shall turn the 
tables—shall bring the law down on you and 


your employers. You are frightened now, man! 


You are blenching! you begin to fear that even | 


you stand on mined ground! Invoke the law, 
indeed ! 


sleath hoands of the law may trace—a mystery 


of suspicion, perhaps a mystery of crime—the 


mystery of my own being! 


haps, that secret shall be unravelled, and I will 
kn 
you are! 


hi athless with excitement, Lorimer paused 


Sir ilarrowhy made violent efforts to appear 


alm and unconcerned ; bat his flashed cheeks 
and dilated nostrls betrayed his agitation 
a " resamed Lorimer. “ Tell your 





emy overs what L have said 





nrave!; and tell them, too. that not a peaceable 
night, nor a tranquil day, shall Leniov, antil I 
unkennelled them, one and all! enn! I 


There is an awful mystery which the 


Before long, per- 


y who I am, and the world shall know what 


Tell them, that if 
vey barrow Tecan dig—if they can plot, I can 





I will | 


“You invoke | 


| [HOON 
\ | [TISSSS 
“ft 


LORIMER’S VISIT TO SIR HARROWBY TRUMPS. 


stand face to face with the deadliest of my ene- 
mies, although that enemy should prove my own 
unknown father !” 

|SEE ENGRAVING.] 

At the commencement of the last sentence, 
Clement Lorimer had clutched the collar of the 
haronet in his excitement, and gradually drawn 
Sir Harrowby close up to him, until, as he spoke 
the final words, he flung him, by a violent, but 
almost involuntary effort, away; so that, as 
Trumps staggered heavily against an arm-chair, 
which he overset, Lorimer passed hastily from 
the room. 

When Sir Harrowhy recovered himself, he 
saw Benosa confronting him. The features of 
the latter wore their usual cold, impassible look, 
but Trumps observed that his teeth were closely 
set. 

“ He is a hold yonth,” the old man said, “ and 
bears him witha brave heart. The father ought 
to be proud of such a son—eh? The father 
ought to be proud of him, and help him, and 
pay money to get him out of such clutches as 
yours, Sir Harrowby—eh ? Speak, man, speak ! 
Ought not a father to be proud and fond—ought 
he not to cherish such ason as Clement Lori- 
mer ?” 

Any one more accustomed than was Tramps 
to note the feelings indicated, rather than ex- 
pressed by words, could not have failed to 
notice the tone of acute agony in which these 
words were spoken. But Sir Harrowby was 
thinking of himself. 

“ This is an ugly business,” he said. 

“How easily is a bully bullied!” 
Benosa. 

“D’ye take me fora bear to be baited, old 
man?” shouted Trumps. “I've stood enough 
of this! I’ve stood more than ever I suffered 
yet, and more than I'll suffer again !” 

“That is to say, that you will allow many 
thousands of pounds—a fortune—to slip through 
your fingers, because your lawful debtor can 
make fluent speeches ?” 

Sir Harrowly stood irresolute. 
him keenly. 

* Choose,” he said. 

“ Between what?” answered the baronet. 

“How did you pay your turt debts a day or 
I lent you the money—is it not so? 
Choose, then, hetween being Lorimer’s creditor, 


replied 


Benosa eyed 


two ayo! 


and forcing him to pay the money he owes you— 


between that, and heing my debtor, and being 


forced to pay the money you owe me!’ 

Sir Harrowhy stood aghast 

“Do you think, man!” and Benosa hissed 
ont the words between his clenched teeth, “do 
you think thag the agents T employ slip through 
my fingers so easily? 


You will learn better! 


I can prove my loan. I can prove it was given 
and accepted to further a conspiracy—an anlaw- 
You hear? This is a free 


country, Sir Harrowhy Tromps; hot there, even 


ful conspiracy ! 


as you stand, an Englishman on English soil, 
you are as much my slave as though you were a 
Rassian peasant ard I the Czar!” 


* J—J wil! do your bidding,” stammered the 


haronet 





* You will do wisely,” replied Benosa. “ You 
have my instractions—act upon them! In the 
ar business is over. I hope 








I shall soon have to congratulate you on your 
accession to fortune. ‘It’s an ill wind,’ Sir 
Harrowby, ‘which blows nobody good.’ For 
the present, adieu! Do not fear but that we 
shall shortly meet again.” 

With these words, and with a grave reverence, 
Benosa withdrew. As the door closed upon 
him, that of the bedroom opened, and Madame 
Lorton appeared. She was paler than before, 
and trembled excessively. 

“ Who—who was that man ?” she inquired. 

“ The evil one for what I know,” vociferated 
her hushand. 

“Harrowby! Harrowby! what is all this?” 
she exclaimed. 

“A plan to get money, Poll!” he replied. 
“Money—thousands on thousands—a_ fortune, 
my girl!” 

He paced the room for a moment, flung open 
a cupboard, trom which he took a decanter of 


” 





spirits, half-filled atumbler with brandy, swal- 
lowed it, and then shouted, with his hoarse, 
rough laugh: 

“A new invention, Polly, for squeezing water 
froma dry sponge!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LANDLADY'S HUSBAND 


Tue landlady of the lodging-house in Cecil 
Street, in which were insta!led General and Mrs. 
Pomeroy, U. S., was a pale, pinched-in looking 
little woman, having a perfect mania for scour- 
ing and scrubbing; and a remarkable talent, 
amounting to genius, for scolding. Her name, 
as it appeared in fat letters upon the brass door- | 
plate, was Ginnum. Now there was occasionally | 
seen slipping about the honse,in a meek and | 
stealthy manner, and with the air of a‘man who | 
merely existed on suffrance, a dirty little person, 
with a stubbly chin, no outward appearance of 
linen, and altogether impregnated with a mouldy 
flavor. For a long time none of the lodgers 
could make out who the mouldy little man was, 
and many guesses were made, and theories con- 


| 
| 


structed, as to his identity. At length one in- 
genious individual hit upon the happy scheme of 
asking the mon!dy man himself. The reply was 
at once startling and characteristic. 

“ Sir,”’ said the monidy man with great meek- 
ness, ‘Tam Mrs. Ginnum’s husband !” 

He was so known ever afterwards. Nobody 
thought of calling him Mr. Ginnom, or even 
plain Ginnum ; he was always “ Mrs. Ginnum’s 
husband.” 

What the particular duties falfilled hy Mrs 

‘at 1: 


Ginnnm’s hashand were, it won ye difientit tn 
specify He was sometimes shsent from the 
house, as thoagh he were atten ling to some reg 
nlar calling. <At other times he hannted the 


lower regions of the establishment. Glimpses 
were canght of him in the passages, and his dirty 


face was occasionally seen looking up from the 


front area. Where he 
} 


he slept, were mysteries? more deep 
a 


had his meals, and where 
than the 


entity of the 





authorship of “Junius,” or the ic 


“Man with the Iron Mask" Th 


he ever appeared to perform was 


only piece of 


legitimate daty 
sitting up atnight to let the late lodgers in. (in 


these occasions he gave loose to his conversa- 











tional powers, so far as saying very meekly, 
“ Good night, sir!’ as he delivered the flat-can- 
dlestick to the retiring guest. The other char- 
acteristics of the mouldy little man were, that 
he was always shabby, and occasionally not 
sober. 

It was upon the evening following the inter- 
view described in the list chapter, that Mrs. 
Ginnum’s husband opened the street door, came 
out, closed the portal very quickly behind him, 
and after casting a hurried glance up to the win- 
dows, apparently in the fear of Mrs. Gimnum 
being stationed at one of them, walked quickly 
up the street, turned westward when he got to 
the Strand, and then suddenly plunged down a 
gloomy tunnel, leading beneath the houses to the 
It was a passage black 
enough, to have led to a robber’s den or a coiner’s 
cave, but it simply conducted those who trod it 
to a series of coal wharves, stables, and to a 
waterside public-house. ‘The latter was the des- 
tination of Mrs. Ginnum’s husband. The prem- 
ises were apparently familiar to him, for passing 
straight through some passages, he 
ascended one or two flights of stairs, and pres- 


banks of the Thames. 


sanded 


ently emerged upon the roof of the tavern. The 
apparent oddness of this proceeding on the part 
of Mrs. Ginnum’s husband will vanish when we 
state that the roof was flat, 
ing ran round it, and that tables and benches 


that a wooden rail- 


were placed upon the leaden plateau thus formed 
for the convenience of those customers who liked, 
in pleasant weather, to enjoy their liquor and the 
prospect of the river at the same time. 

Mrs. Ginnum's husband seated himself at one 
of the smallest tables, and was presently accom: 
modated by the waiter with a pint of porter and 
a plate of shrimps, on which dainties he regaled 
to his evident satistaction—jerking the savory 
marine insect, in a tender and skinless condition, 


| out of its shelly jacket with great skill and suc- 


cess; lazily watching the fast-pulling wherries 
and heavy barges as they shot past or drifted 
and oc- 


drowsily up and down the broad river; 


casionally casting a keen glance around, as 


At 


with a 


though he expected some one to join him 
length a coarse, common looking man 
snuffy white cravat, made his appearance; being 


indeed, no other than our acquaintance, Mr 
Blane 
“How do you find 


evening, really—a p! 


self sir? 


A pleasant 





sant evening—for taking 
one’s little refreshment be the river. The cool 
air here, sir, is quite refreshing '" 

This cordial speech having been daly acknow- 


Mrs. Gin 


sat down amicably 





to by 


the 


num’s husband 


together, as though it w t their frst time of 


meeting; and by Biane’s directions, «; 


rites and 





water and tobacco were snpplied to them 
“Don’t vou indulge in a whiff, sir ?’’ said the 

ex-prime minister of Clement Lorimer, seratch- 

ing a lucifer-n h upon the rongh table, and 








coaxing the bh erng flame 


by placing it 





in the immterior of 
“T'd like to,’ 
“bat my micene ‘ud feo! tb 


“Ah. she’s particular at 


{ Mrs. Ginnum’s hashand ; 
smell in my hair’ 
tamoking' Many 


n a eonsolatory tone 





kin’ eaid the persecuted 


' Bet 





| 


| 
| 





T found that she can’t smell gin through pepper- 
mint, and so Ido her that way.” 

“And very proper, too,’ sad the ex-steward ; 
“but women will be women, sir; that's the na- 
ture of things.” 


“She's very aggrawating though, sir, is Mrs 


| Ginnum—aggrawating to me and the servants, 


she is. She has a way, sir, of putting sly little 
pinches of dust on the cornices and in out-of the 
way corners; and then, if the girl don’t sweep 
‘em away, O, my! aint there a row @” 

* Cleanliness, responded Mr. Blane, 
“ cleanliness, as was well observed by the poet, 


sir,” 


is next to godliness ; so that the serubhing brush 
may be described as first-cousin to the mitre !"" 
And Mr. Blane smiled complacently, as though 
he had said rather a good thing and that he 
knew it. 
After a short pause, during which Mrs. Gin- 
num’s husband applied himself heartily w the 


| spirituous compound before him, Mr. Blane re- 





sumed the conversation by asking—“ Whether 
business was good up there ?”” and he 
Cecil Street with the waxed end of his pipe 
“Well, it’s not bad,’ said his companion 
“ We're full at present.” 
“That's satisfactory,” replied Blane. 
“ Very,” said Mrs. Ginnum’s husband 
“Tsaw a lady and gentleman, who looked 


indicated 





foreign like, go in yesterday when I was passing 
the top ot the street.” 

“Ah!” said the landlady’s helpmate, “ they're 
Yankee Doodles, them is. 
drawing-rooms.” 

“Bless me!" said Mr. 
tomers, I dare say ?”” 

“Yes,” replied the other; “the genéral—he's 
a general in his own country—is always making 
rummy drinks with spirits and things ; not bad 
some of ’em, for I tasted ’em in the kitchen when 
there wasn't nobody there.”’ 


They're our front 


Blane. ‘ Good cus- 


“Tshouldn't be surprised,” answered Blane. 
“And do the general and the lady take much of 
7em 7” 

“O, they aint alone!” said Ginnum ; 
a young lady, too—a Miss Eske.” 

“A relation, I suppose?” 

“‘No—or only a distant one 


“ there's 


She's a sort of 
friend or companion—you know —of the general's 
lady; so my missus thinks. But, bless you, she 
aint treated like ladies as were at our house often 
treated their companions ; they’re so fond of Ler, 
you can’t think!” 

“Ah, quite a nice little family!" said Blane, 
vacantly. 

“ Teuspect,” rejoined the other, with whet was 
intended for a sly grin—"] suspect there will be 
another member of it soon.” 

“Ah!” seid Blane, with affected in lifference ; 
“who's that?” 

“QO, a young chap—devilish 


good 


lookin’, 


from the little [I saw of him; a Mr. Lor—Lor— 
Lor—” 

“Lorimer?” prompted the steward. 

“That's the name!” said the other  “ Flo's 
got the two-pair back bedroom: bat he lives in 
the drawing-rooms with the Yankee Doodles 
He’s a great friend of theirs. He cane one 
morning in a cab with Miss Eske; bat he's been 
very il! since” 

“Ah!” drawled Blane; “and is he better 
now?” 

© Better! O, vee: qnite well Tle was out 
yesterday in the afternoon Tr Yankee 
Doodles went to the play; bat he didn’t ¢ nd 
Miss Exke staved at home with him ” 





“0, Miss Exke staved at home with him?” 


“Yea,” replied the gossiping hushand of Mra 
Ginnum; “thev’re uncommon sweet or wh 
other, T wouldn't be surprised if it was a cases 
and inv missus thinks 80, too 

“Indeed! vour miseus thinke eo. ¢ ” 

“Yes, T heerd her «ay so this norr t 


and she knows the symptom 
Mr 


creasing Jenyth—for the epir 








Ginnum then; 


















Municative—to impart to Blar t 
only of Lis own house, but of sundry other Jody 
ing houses in the street, how the front parlor at 
7 was three weeks in arrear: and how the tw 
pair back at 3% had given warning because } 
had his tea made three va with water 
from ari which he hinse!lf had secret! 
deposited ¢ at, ow a clock weight about her 
neck 

Blane listened with the same degree of a r 
ent interest as he had paid to the detaile w 
which Ginnam had furnished him of the de . 
economy of his own } d: and z 
night was dark upon the river ere the ex <tewar 
assisted the tottermy limbeof the landiaty’s - 
band down «taire, making ar . 
him aa be 300 for encther § g 

Having got f hie ar a t 
{ Street he apy entered 

ft-e . herntely rey ate 
tion whict bad received in a 

wk and then calmly called 

meelfen the perusal of the ever 



































CHAPTER XV. 

FORMING A CONTINUATION OF CHAPTFR IT. 
OF THE PROLOGUE. THE SEQUEL TO THE 
SHIP OWNEK AND S1HIP-CAPTAIN. 

Tur scene is the drawing-room in Cecil Street. 
General and Mrs. Pomeroy hay gone to one of 
the theatres; Clement Lorimer and Marion 
Eske sit close to each other upon a sofa by the 
window. Their eyes are mirrored in a long 
mutual gaze, and the fair hand of the girl lies in 
the grasp of her lover. 

“Tris a wild tale,” she murmured. 
life is like a dream.” 

“ You know its every occurrence, and you do 
not think very, very ill of me ?” 

“Much must be pardoned,” she said, softly, 
“in a career so strange.” 

“And yet,” resumed Lorimer, “ there is no life 
unflavored by a spice of romance.” 

“ Perhaps not,” she replied. “ My own family 
history is not without its interesting pages.” 

Lorimer looked all eager attention. 

“«T do not mean my own life,” said Miss Eske. 
“T speak of a maternal ancestor—a Flemish 
lady, who emigrated from Europe more than a 
century ago.” 

“And she had an adventure ?” 

“A strange one, which caused both her and 
her husband to change their names and to leave 
New York, where they intended to reside, for 
another and a distant State. The story was 
long atradition in our family. At first it was 
preserved a dead and solemn secret. Gradually 
the necessity for guarding it seemed to pass away, 
and it was more freely spoken of; and now I 
cannot see wherein would be the harm were it 
trumpeted in the street.” 

“At all events I have some claim to hear the 
tale.” 

Miss Eske rose, left the room, and presently 
returned, bearing a  carefully-folded packet. 
She opened it, and two rolls of paper fell upon 
the table. Lorimer took up one. It was a 
manuscript written in a neat but cramped female 
hand, and in a language perfectly unknown to 
him. 

“Tf this be the story,” he said, “Iam not 
likely to make much of it.” 

“That is the original Flemish,” replied Miss 
Eske. ‘“ Here,” and she unfolded the companion 
roll, “is the translation. I am acquainted with 
the hand; shall I bore you by reading ?”’ 

“Bore me!” said Lorimer, playfully. “Try.” 

“ Then listen, and heed.” 

And with a clear voice she read the following 
narrative : 


“Your 





“MY VOYAGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


“At the suggestion of my dear husband, Hein- 
rich Strumfel, now known and to be known as 
Martin Vanbrugger, I put upon paper the fol- 
lowing plain narrative of facts, which we wish 
to be preserved as a family document (but in no 
wise to be communicated to strangers) ; in the 
hope that it may some day serve as a clue for the 
discovery of a deep and fatal mystery, which ap- 
pears to brood over the family of the writer. 

“Tleft Europe on the 10th of May, 1710, in 
the good ship St. Nicholas, Captain Schlossejib, 
belonging to the trading house of Benosa, sailing 
from Rotterdam, and bound for New York. 
My sister Treuchden accompanied me on board. 
She was oppressed with forebodings of coming 
evil to our family, which prepossessions I strove 
to combat and to banish. Meinheer Benosa him- 
sclf recommended me to the care of the captain, 
a sinister-looking man, who, as I have heard, 
has since been hanged to the yard-arm of an 
English ship-of-war in the Spanish Main, the 
said Captain Schlossejib having become a noted 
and dangerous pirate. This I mention as show- 
ing the character of the man. We left our 
moorings below Rotterdam with a fair wind, and 
passed the bar of the Rhine, called the Brill, in 
about three hours; after which we stood to the 
southwest, intending to double the extremity of 
England, and so into the Atlantic Ocean. 

“ The weather, though occasionally boisterous, 
was good upon the whole, and we made fair 
progress. I suffered at first from  sea-sickness, 
and so kept my cabin. Captain Schlossejib, 
during this time, frequently inquired how I did, 
and was attentive in sending such delicacies as 
he thought might tempt the appetite of an in- 
valid. We had weathered the Land’s End, as 
it is called, of England, and were fairly launched 
upon the Atlantic ere I appeared upon deck. 
Captain Schlossejib then congratulated me upon 
my recovery, and expressed his hope that he 
would land me safe and well in the New World. 
This hope he frequently repeated before the crew, 
and especially before Jin Karl the mate. I took 
no particular notice of it at first, esteeming the 
phrase an expression of common courtesy. I 
have since been led to think that it was dictated 
by deeper motives. 

“We had been three days out of sight of the 
last portion of Europe we would see, when Jin 
Karl, the mate, fell ill of a severe fever and ague. 
He was a kind man, and had been most attentive 
to me; I therefore did my best for him, and, 
having some knowledge of simples, as also a 





stock thereof on board, I was perhaps instru- 
mental in restoring him to health—a service for 
which he professed much gratitude and devotion 
By the time of the mate’s recovery, we 
were half-way across the Atlantic, having ex- 
perienced a fair voyage hitherto, and having 


to me, 


every prospect of making a comfortable and suc- 
cessful passage. 

“All this time the captain was laboriously 
polite to me; often talking about the happiness 
he should feel in welcoming on board my be- 
trothed Heinrich Strumfel, and consigning me 
to his fond care; but I observed that he was 
il 
and lau 
self to do the one and the other—in short, that 





at ease; that, though he spoke to me often, 





-d with me loudly, he was forcing him- 


please the captain than otherwise. 
with rain, became frequent ; and as these furious 
gusts blew off the continent which we were ap 
proaching, the regular heave of the ocean, which, 
under long-continued easterly winds, was setting 


heavily towards the west, became broken and 


Squalls, 


interrupted., Whatis called across sea was thus | 


formed, and the movement of the ship, which 
had long been regular and easy, became violent, 
abrupt, and unpleasant; and occasionally, not- 
withstanding the most skilful steering, the waves 
would wash our decks. 

“During the whole of the voyage it had been 
my custom about sundown, or soon after, to 


leave my cabin and take the air in a stern gal- | 


lery which ran round that part of the ship. On 
this gallery my cabin opened. A massive, but 
not very high balustrade of carved work pro- 
tected those who stood upon it from falling over- 
board. Above, rose the structure of the poop, 
which was very high and richly ornamented, 
according to the fashion of Dutch ships. The 
wheel by which the vessel was steered was 
placed upon the main-deck, close to what is call- 
ed the ‘ break’ of the poop, so that, as the men 
of the watch were principally in the fore-part of 
the ship, it often happened that Isat in the stern- 
gallery alone, and removed trom all who were 
managing the vessel atthe time. During the 
early portion of the voyage Cuptain Schlossejib 
would often join mehere. Afterwards, however, 
he seldom appeared in the gallery, although 1 
once or twice observed him looking down upon 
me in silence from the poop, and wondered why 
he did not speak. 

“About the same hour as that in which I was 
accustomed to leave my cabin for the stern gal- 
lery, it was the practice of the captain to retire 
to his apartment to write up the log or journal 
of the day’s proceedings ; it being after he had 
performed that duty that he occasionally joined 
me, when he would inform his passenger how 
far the ship hed run during the previous twenty- 
four hours, and what appeared to be the pros- 
pects of the voyage. In this cabin the captain 
kept his best telescope, which was only taken on 
deck on particular occasions. 

“ Such was the state of matters upon the 12th 
of June. That day was peculiarly stormy. ‘The 
west wind blew in strong gusts, each squall being 
accompanied by thick gloom and heavy rain. 
The sea raged furiously, the pitching motion of 
the ship was violent, and, owing to the broken 
nature of the waves, extremely uncertain. Not- 
ling the unfavorable state of the weather, 
Thad, aS usual, repaired about nightfall to my 
favorite gallery. The captain, I understood, 
was in his cabin, oecupied in writing up his log— 
a seaman who entered the gallery for some pur- 
pose told me so—but a few minutes before, I had 
seen Schlossejib looking down at me from the 
poop. I was sitting pensively, leaning upon 
the balustrade or rail, and watching the foaming 
seas which gambolled beneath, when a squall of 
unusual fury struck the ship, bending her over 
until the brine was on a level with the leeward 
portion of the deck. The shock was violent, 
and when the St. Nicholas recovered from the 
first blush of its fury, she moved rapidly on, 
plunging and wallowing in the broken water 
deeply. 

Amid the noise of wind and waves, however, I 
could hear a cry raised that a strange vessel was 


oh 
wit 





.close to us; and, sure enough, there passed 


presently, almost obscured in the gathering gloom, 
a dimly-seen ship careering before the wind. 
The squall had by this time abated, but there 
appeared to be every chance of a foul night. 
Still I lingered in the gallery, when the mate, 
Jin Karl, suddenly came to me with horror in 
his face. ‘Thank God you are here! I am not 
yet too late.” These were his first words. Full 
of surprise, I asked him what he meant. Judge 
of my terror when, in broken sentences, he told 
me that the fury of the late squall had caused 
Captain Schlossejib to come abruptly on deck 
from his cabin—that almost at the same moment 
the strange sail appearing pretty near us, the 
captain had, in a moment of forgetfulness, as it 
would seem, sent him below for the best tele- 
scope, and that, as he was reaching it down 
from the brackets, his eye fell upon the open log- 
book, the last item inscribed in which was a re- 
cord of my having been unfortunately lost over- 
board from the stern-gallery during a violent 
squall of wind! The ink in which the words 
were written was still wet, and the hour at which 
the alleged accident had happened was recorded 
as half-past eight, it being at the moment we 
spoke together within about twenty minutes of 
that time. 

“This horrible and extraordinary announce- 
ment flung me into a violent state of agitation, 
and indeed the honest mate was almost as much 
terrified. We could not doubt but that the cap- 
tain intended to murder me, and that he had 
laid his plans with fiendish ingenuity. But what 
could be his motive? How could he be a gainer 
by my death ? 
my sister Treuchden flashed upon me. 
their truth and sank trembling on my 


All at once the forebodings of 
I recog- 
nized 
knees. 

“*TLeave me,’ I said to the mate— leave me 
to my death. 
a curse upon Us. 
the sea.’ 

“ Bat Jin Karl, though puzzled and territicd, 
had a warm and honest heart. 


Ours is a doomed race; there is 
The Jonah must be flung into 


“He stood for a moment irresolute, and then 
asudden thought illuminated his countenance 
Through the open door of my cabin could be 
seen atrap leading to some of the lower recesses 
of the ship. 

‘Tf the captain believed you dead—telieved 
that you had really tallen overboard —' 

“Tsaw the honest fellow’s eve fixed on the 
trap as he spoke, and a gleam of hope warmed 
heart and brain. 


“* Yes, yes!’ T exclaimed, ‘ God bas sent you 





his manner was constrained and unnatural. 

“On the 3do0f June, the weather, which had 
until then been prosperous, became foul and dis- 
We were then within one hundred 
vy leagues of the American coast, and ex- 





agreeable. 





and 






pected, unless the wind continued very 
to make it within a week. To my suarpri 


uufavorable change of weather seemed rather 





that thought. Quick! 1 trust myseif to you 
There is not a mome: 


den in some secret corner of this huge ship 





t to iose I may be hid 


You know them ail, you will be my protector 


My saviour, Is it not ms 
**T will!’ exclaimed the sailor You shall 
not P 
ihen we hastily passed inte my cabin. A 


| 





ba 





cloak with white linings belonging to me lay 
upon the cot; I pointed to it 

“* Could it not be thrown overboard,’ I said, 
‘and the captain’s attention called to it 

“Jin Karl nodded eagerly 

“*TLeave all to me,’ 
there is not a moment to lose ; 
open the trap-door. 
dark and stifling. 

“The hardware crates cannot be more than 
four feet below,’ said the mate; and tak 


‘ Meantime 


and he wrenched 


he said. 


It revealed a dismal hole, 


me 





gently in his arms he let me carefully down the 
hatch. Itound that, standing upon the pack- 
ages beneath, I could jast raise my head above 
the cabin floor. 

“© Sit, or, better still, lie down,’ said the mate ; 
‘I shall tind means to come to you.’ 

“The trapdoor was closed, and I was left in 
utter darkness. It was aterrible situation. The 
hage timbers groaned and creaked around me 





will inform him is locally called ‘ The Coion 
nade.” 
This finely-titled locality. consists of a string 





of shabby, dingy old houses, whereof the leading 


The noisome bilge-water exhaled its sickening | 


steams. I felt giddy—my brain whirled, and I 
fainted. I was roused by loud trampling above 
me, and heard a confused noise ot hallooing 
voices. The alarm of my being overboard was 
evidently being given, and IT could perceive, 
from the faintly-heard fluttering of canvass, that 
some mancwuvre was being performed—probably 
afeint of attempting to pick up the supposed 
victim. These sounds gradually subsided, and I 
heard nothing save the ordinary noises of the 
vessel, until Karl paid his promised visit. He 


| came with a dark lantern, having made his way 


through the cargo and stores from a distant part 
of the vessel. From him I learned that my con- 
jectures as to what had taken place above, were 
correct. First making sure that Schlossejib was 
still in his cabin, he flung my cloak into the sea, 
and in a moment afterwards shouted that Madem- 
oiselle Louise had fallen overboard in a violent 
lee-lurch of the ship. The captain rushed direct- 
ly from his cabin, and Karl, with every sign of 
horror, pointed to my cloak as it appeared dimly 
seen on the ridge of the sea. Ashe did so he 
watched the captain narrowly, and saw the flush 
of savage joy which rose into his face. 

“A few inetiectual endeavors were made to 
rescue the supposed unfortunate, and then the 
usual routine of duty was resumed. The cap- 
tain had sealed up my effects, and had then gone 
into his cabin to add in the log-book—so he 
told his mate—the record of my loss to the other 
entries of the day. Karl had afterwards steal- 
thily peeped through a cranny in the door. The 
captain was rubbing his hands gleefully and 
chuckling to himself. Of course not a soul on 
board but fully believed that I had fallen over- 
board. The sailors talked over my fate for a 
couple of days, and then, in the excitement of 
the approaching termination of the voyage, I 
was forgotten by ail but the staunch-hearted 
mate. He labored hard to make my prison 
bearable. He formed for me a rude bed of can- 
vass. He brought me the little food I required 
when it was his wat » at night, and supplied me 
with candles and books wherewith to while away 
my solitary hours. Since my disappearance he 
said that the captain had been in excellent 
spirits, and so remarkably good-humored that 
the crew talked of his change of disposition as 
something marvellous. 

“But there is no need of recapitulating at 
length the monotonous round of circumstances 
which formed what I may call my prison life. 
Jin Karl and I, after many anxious consulta- 
tions, had settled the policy to be adopted upon 
our arrival, and our plans had hardly been 
matured when we entered the harbor of New 
York. In the evening I received a visit from 
Karl, who exhorted me to be prepared for disem- 
barking at midnight. The hour came, and the 
trapdoor leading to what had been my cabin was 
raised. Twas assisted up by the muscular arm 
of Karl, who led me out on the stern-gallery. 
A rope ladder formed the means of descent to a 
boat beneath. The night was dark and gusty. 
The captain had gone on shore, and the solitary 
seaman who formed the harbor-watch was dozing 
We experienced, therefore, 
no interruption in our proceedings, and as I 
clambered down the rope-ladder I was received 
into the arms of my dear Heinrich Strumfel. 
Jin Karl followed me into the boat; he and my 
betrothed constituting, indeed, its entire crew. 
In half an-hour I set foot on the soil of America, 
and was shortly thereafter lodged in an obscure 
but respectable inn, passing under the assumed 
name of Madame Wilfreid. 

“The rest is soon told. Heinrich concurred 
in my view of our situation, and thought it ex- 
pedient to remove from New York. After, 
therefore, making a suitable show of concern for 
the alleged loss of his hetrothed wife, he wound 
up his affairs; and I having preceded him here, 
he shortly joined me, and under a feigned name 


on the forecastle. 





we were married, This course was adopted 
with the view of saving me from any ulterior 
attempts of my secret enemies, whoever they 
may be. No doubt they believe me drowned ” 

Miss Eske threw down the paper. 

“Such,” she said, ‘ was the adventure of my 
ancestress.”” i 

Lorimer mused deep!y. 

“A strange story, but told with all the sim- 
plicity of truth. Madame Wiifreid, or Van- 
brugger, was—” 

‘ My great-grandmother,” said Miss Eske 
“And her real name ?” said Lorimer. 


“ Was Louise Vanderstein 


CHAPTER AVI. 


FATHER AND SON. 
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peculiarity is that they project over the raised 
pavement W hich runs before them, and are, the®- 
fore, partially sapported by a row of pillars, 
which rise from the outer margin of the pave- 
first floors. 
these houses runs a set of stables and coach- 


ment to the level of the Opposite 
houses; and behind them, again, tower the dingy 
backs of the mansions of Guildford Sireet. 

The Colonnade is inhabited by a community 
of small tradesmen and mechanics, such as 


abound in poor neighborhoods and shabby 


suburbs; but one wonders how they came to 





nestle in the cold shade of the grim gentility and 
What, 


for instance, can the majestic ladies. and gentle 
men of Russell 


gaunt decorum which surround them. 


Square possibly want with 

marine-store shops, and cheap curds-ang whey 
, , Ailaver 

shops, and small coal shops, and chiluren s 


None 
of the tine linen of Guildturd Street can, we con- 


schools at four-pence per pupil per week ! 


ceive, be allowed to flutter, drying, between the 
pillars and the mews. 
ters and misses of Brunswick Square can possi 
bly sigh for the sticky bull’seyes and greasy 
rock which abound in the cracked and broken 
windows of the confectioners of the Colonnade, 
No, the place must, in some mysterious way, be 
self-supporting. 


It isa compact, thriving little 
vulgar colony, stuck by some unknown cha= 





. Rie’ | 
into the very centre of the region of staring, | 


middle-class yentility, just as we hear of iiys- 
terious tribes of Welshmen having been found 
amid the Pawnees and the Sioux, and clusters 
of people being discovered in remote and almost 
inaccessible nooks of the Italian Alps still speak- 
ing the language of the 
seum. 

The Colonnade is not, if the truth must be 
told, a particularly eligible place of residence. 
There is a fusty, greasy atmosphere about it—a 
faint odor of stables and litter. The dust from 
curry-combs mingles with the sickly vapors of 
low cook-shops, and the hot whitls of soap-suds 
and ironing and mangling, which float from 
doors and windows. For the locality is # great 
resort of cheap washerwomen. — Clothes-lines 
stretch from pillar to pillar, and from the_pillars 


‘orum and the Colos- 


to the stables on the opposite side of the way, 


and on fine drying forenoons the whole place is 
one flutter of linen, or, at least, of garments 
which are usually understood to be composed of 
linen. Children, of course, abound, clustering 
round the windows of the eatable-displaying 
shops, pointing out to each other, with their 
dirty little knobs of fingers, the most luscious 
lumps of congealed flour and treacie, amd specu- 
lating upon which tumbler of curds-and-milk 
they would choose in the remote and improbable 
contingency of their becoming owners of half- 
pennies. The adult inhabitants of the Colon- 
nade are also given to the partially a/-freseo 
conferences which the nature of their locality in- 
vites. Begrimed mechanics lean over the mouldy 
railing which fences in the paved and covered 
way and chat listlessly to. the grooms, who sit, 
polishing harness, at the stable-doors opposite. 
Slatternly women and big girls emerge from the 
houses with pails and tubs of dirty hot and 
frothing water, and resting them on the rail, 
scream and chatter to each other, or occasion- 
ally exchange compliments with the coachman, 
who, after having set down his employers in 
Russell Square or Guildford Sireet, drives the 
sober-looking family equipage to its resting- 
place in the Mews. 

It is on the evening of a hot summer day that 
we must beg the reader to accompany us to the 
Colonnade. About the centre of it, by the side 
of an open door, there is a board, a couple of 
feet long, and half as wide, with a pictorial 
representation, in colors of a glowing red, of a 
hard-working female, industriously turning a 
mangle; while, in order that there may be no 
mistake as to the identity of the laundress, an 
inscription, in thick, pluffy letters, informs us 
that we may consider the work of art to repic- 
sent “Mrs. Dumple,” by whom, the legend goes 
on to state, both ‘ washing and mangling are 
taken in.” 

It is to the ground floor room in Mrs. Dum- 
ple’s establishment that we have first to introduce 
the reader. It is a dim, dank, close-smelling 
apartment, reeking of the fumes of linen in the 
wash tub, and linen undergoing the process of 
By the wall, opy 
window, stands a mangle—supposed to be that 


the flat iron. te to the single 





delineated upon the sign-ho but now ina 





state of rest ! 





The large tat which occupies 
the centre of the room is covered with many 
layers of shirts, most of them in various staves 
of decomposition; while the pile of washing- 
baskets ina corner appears to prove that Mrs 
connexion 


Dumple enjoys a good business 


A set of tables, chairs, stools, presses, cuphoards, 


and cooking-utensils, of the class which generally 


adorns the common room—used alike for busi 


ness and domestic purposes—of such establish 





ments ¢ 


as Mrs. Dumple’s, lie scattered about 


and between the ironing-table and the sma 


morsel of glowing fire—before whi mans a 


small battalion of flat irons, rearing, as it were, 
all the 


upon their hind legs, in order to cateh 


eat going—busties about the form ot 


Mrs Dumple herself. 








Sheis a matron of ver fifty, fat 

eeks, and thin, weevily hands, at 
pared duwn by the labors of the nb 
But, upon the whe seems to have thriven 


on her business 





runs over with 














buttery good-humor ; mens 
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face, from wh . ‘ r t 
bright and ' eve 1 
‘“ A man Was 4 ! ‘ ‘ 
that distressing complaint kuow s the 
gets," in a continged paroxverm of whic! 
was eternally jerking himesel! about, floging bis 
limbs into impossible atutudes, and us 
chair near which he was stanoned for every pos 





sible purpose except that of sit: 

The third occupant of the ro 
already been introdaced to, although it ts 
ble thatin that thin, pale face, sanken eves, and 
dejected and melancholy expression, he ow { 


the ones 





hardly recog 1 ealthy and robust 
features of Richard Flick, the son ot the key 
“Gill,” said Mrs Dumple, * 


as many pounds weachton s 


Iw sh vou had 


ar bones as | have 





and then you'd sit quieter 
Gill, by way of reply, leaped upon his chair, 


sat down upon the back, and then ulting his 


Weight rearward, upset the article of furniture, 
shipping otfthe back as it fell, and tipping neatly 
down upon the edge of the sitting port af the 


chair, as, in the midst of a loud scream from his 





mother, it came with a crash t 
“Tm only lively, mother,” 
ing Ihe being lively.” 


\ 
the proand 


“noth: 


sald Gall; 


| “DT wish you were in your bed,” sighed the 
| . ; 

| “ You're after some mischief as long 
| as you have your eyes open. 
| ) s 


matron 
I'm sure no poor, 
| lone widow can manage such a imp. 
| limb, Gill—a timb.” 
j “Don't talk of bed, mother,” responded the 
son, extending his own along the front: legs of 


You're a 


; the chair, and swaying his body downwards, 
until his head rested on the back of the prostrate 
article of furniture—“ don't talk of bed—I've 
slep two hours to-day already.”’ 

“Slep! where, Gill (" asked) Mrs 
in some surprise. 


Dnmple, 


“On the door-mat, second pair back, 15 Little 
St. Peter’s Street, Camden 
where Mr. Spittler lives now, that is—" 

“Mr. Spitter!’ rejoined Mrs. 
“who is Mr. Spittler 7” 

“He's a author, he is; and 1 yo for his copy, 
that’s the writing that’s to be printed, mother, 


Town That's 


Dample ; 


you know.” 

“Bat why do you sleep on the mat, Gill” 
: inquired the matron. 

“ Because he’s never done his copy in time; 
no author ever has—and so I wait. 

“Well, I do think Mr. Spithler—if that’s his 
name—might have let you wait in his room,’ 


the wrist-bands of the shirt then urdergoing the 
ordeal of ironing with a spiteful dig. 
said Gill 
soul! he’s a very good chap is SpitHer ; but I 
wouldn't, ’case I liked to keep sliding down the 
banisters—and so I did, till a splinter—” 

Here Gill stopped, wriggled himself on his 
seat, and grinned. 

“It no more nor you deserved, Gill,” snid 
Mrs. Dumple. 

“And = T rolled the mat up comfortable 
and went to sleep till Mr. Spitter had done a 
comic story that we wanted to make up.”’ 


” 


““So he wanted me, “ Bless your 


And so saying, Gill Dumple caught up the 
chair, and placing the back of it apon his chin, 
proceeded to balance it in the etvle of the most 
artistic acrobats. 

During this conversation Richard Flick had 
preserved a moody silence , at length, when Mas- 


ter Gill, fatigued with his jucgling: texts, put 
down the chair, and condescended to sit, tailor 
fashion, upon it, Flick spoke 

“Do vou think, aunt,” he said, “that the 
doctor will let me see him to day # 
I wish he would!” 


“My poor boy,” replied Mrs 


O, 1 wish— 


Dumple, “ vou 
know he said yesterday that he thought your 
father would be well enough to see you cvilan 
He has had a sore time of it, poor fellow!" ; 

Richard wrung his hands 

“And ali through me. ©, TP heard him rave 
abeut me when I crept out of bed at night, and 
sat crying on the stairs.” 

“We have all our troubles, Richard,’ said 
the matron.  I’msure the trouble DP have about 
shirt-huttons wouldn't be beliewed by nobody 
who don't get up linen. But they will come off, 
and it’s no use talking 

“You'll be sure to ask Dro Gambev when he 
comes, Mrs. Dumple, about my sé 


Tell the doctor I know that I 


ny my father 
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all the drags in the world 





“Thope vou can—l hope vou ean,” replied 


Mrs. Dumple; “but what is it, K 
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about the race, eh t—the race—or the horse that 
| he was raving about when the brain tever was 
}onhim’ You may tell me, Ri hard—me, that’s 
| your father's own sister; and wh li acted 
} as su ho when he was carried here h 
a ftelir mm” ry 
“No—no, aunt; I wich J cc a it's 
| possible. To ean only tell my father. It's a se 
| cret—a dreadful sceret 
| ‘O, very well; if it's a@ secret, in course | 
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Gill, approaching him, saw the tears 


down bh 


running 
« face. 

“Come, cousin Dick,” said the diminutive 
printer, “don’t cry so. Your father’s getting 
all right, yon know; and I’m sure mother’s very 
kind to him.” 

“ Yes—yes; you're all very good—very kind ; 
and if it hadn’t been for you here 


ie must have 
gone to the hospital, and I must have gone—I 





don’t know where—to the work-house 

“Yes, but you didn’t—and what's the use 
talking of these things ? Be lively—I'm lively.” 

Flick shook his head, and making no answer, 
appeared to listen attentively for the return of 
Mrs. Dample and the doctor. At length their 
steps were heard upon the creaking staircase. 
Richard's pale face grew paler; his breath came 
thickly and in sobs; and rising from his chair, 
he felt, with a trembling hand, in an inner breast 
pocket. As he did so, Gill heard the crumpling 
of paper The next moment Gumbey and Mrs. 
Dumple appeared at the door. 

“Aad so you wish very much to see your 
father, my boy, eh?” 

Flick bowed; he could find no words to speak. 

“You know he has had avery severe and dan- 
gerous illness, my boy; and it was necessary to 
keep him very quiet, and prevent his being ex- 
cited, you see.” 





“Yes—yes, [ know; but now—” 
“Well, 
convalescent; and I think you may go up to 
him,”” 
© God bless you, sir!” said Flick, making for 
the door 


now, he's convalescent—decidedly 


© Stop—stop one moment, my boy!” said Dr. 
Gumbey; “we must do nothing hurriedly— 
nothing rashly ; we must say nothing that would 
be likely to bring on agitation.” 

“What [have to say, sir,” cried Richard, 
“may agitate him, but it will be with joy.” 

“Tam the best judge of that,’’ rejoined Gum- 
bey, soothingly. “ What is it, my good boy, el: ? 
Speak to me as a -friend—as a well-wishing 
friend.” 

“IT know—I know you are,” exclaimed Rich- 
ard; “but what I have to say is a secret must 
be known to none but my father and myself.” 

“Hamph!” muttered Gumbey, “I thought 

as much!” And then he added aloud, ‘ Well, 
I shall not seek to intrude on your confidence. 
Your father waits you.” 

Richard sprang up the narrow stairs four steps 
at atime; and Dr. Gumbey, after gravely nod- 
ding to Mrs. Dumple, walked up the Colonnade, 
pondering deeply. 

“ There has been some deep business brewing,” 
he thought. ‘Lorimer disappeared—Trumps 
rich—the ravings of that old man, talking as he 
did of forgery, drugging horses, and of his lost 
and ruined son! There’s some deep knavery 
been working underground, and sooner or later 
will come the explosion.” 

The doctor’s carriage was waiting for him at 
Guildford Street, and he got in, telling the coach- 
man to drive to Sir Harrowby Trumps. In the 
meantime Richard Flick had reached the door 
of his father’s sick room in half a dozen bounds, 
and, after pausing a on the threshold to 
wipe «way the gathering perspiration from his 
forehead, gently raised the latch and entered. 
Tt was a small apartment, of which more than 
one-half was taken up with the bed. Upon the 
table, placed near the window, lay an ominous 
collection of empty phials and such-like relics of 
the doctor’s presence. A few common rush 
chairs completed the scanty furniture. The win- 
dow was partially open, and, the little muslin 
curtain being drawn aside, the waning light of a 
summer evening lingered dimly in the room, 
(ling with mild and subdued radiance on the 
form which, propped up with pillows, lay upon 
the bed. 

As Richard caught sight of his father, he stop- 
ped short, uttered an exclamation of horror, and 
gazed as though fascinated upon the sick man. 
And, in truth, the poor jockey presented a dis- 
mal tigure. Always remarkably thin and hard- 
featured, the sharp fever had ground him to the 
bone. His face was not pale, but white; the 
projecting check bones gave it a ghastly expres- 
sion, and the eyes, sunken as they were, and al- 
teraatcly flashing and becoming glazed and dim, 
were encircled with two darkly livid rings. As 
his son stood gazing on him, the invalid slowly, 
and as if the effort were painful, raise® one of 
his grisly, wasted hands—a mere cluster of bones, 
covered with yellow skin—and, pointing to his 
own face, said in a low, faltering voice : 

“Itis you have done this, Richard !" 





Uttering a ery of anguish, the youth sprang 
forward, and, flinging himself on his knees by 
the hed, hid his face with his hands. 

“When vonr mother died,” said the jockey, 
in the same solemn tone, “I thought I could 
never bless God that she was took away. I was 
wrong, Richard—wrong !”’ 

9? 


*Pather! father!’ exclaimed the son, “Tam 


not so very 
“Guilty!” repeated the jockey—“aren’t you 
a felon, there, where vou kneel ? 





guilty!” 


I bought you 
from the gallows—hought you with the honesty 
I was proud on—the honesty which, when many 
things went wrong, kept my heart glad and 
warin. Bat now i've sold a race. D’'ll never 
ride another, and T wont trouble you long, any- 
how 
“Father,” exclaimed Richard, “listen! I 
I did all for the 


best; L was rash, but not dishonest.” 


have a wild story to tell vou. 


“You're a forger!"" said the old man, briefly. 
“T was haunted,” 
tempt d 


faligred —"' who 


said the son— haunted, 


ruined by a man, who” 


—and his voice 


must be a sort of Satan 





“A sortof Satan!’ repeated the old man, 
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Benosa—how the ol man 
had gradually worked upon him—gradually, as 
he said, enthralled his very soul, so that he seem- 
ed to be acting under a strong spell, until at 
and the 


length the triumph was achioved, tew 


de their 





strokes of a pen accomplished, which 
writer a felon. 





The jockey listened with trema- 
lous earnestness, occasionally lifting his clasped 
hands in thankfulness, until, as his son paused in 
his impetuous narrative to catch his breath, the 
old man burst into a passion of tears, caught 
Richard's head between his hands, and, drawing 
it towards him, kissed the throbbing brow. 

“ You have been rash, Dick,’ he said—‘ rash 
and fool 





, but not wicked ; and you were rash 
| and foolish for me.” 





ere was a moment’s pause. Then the old 
man, starting up, exclaimed ; 

“ But the cheqae, Dick! the cheque !—he has 
it—that devil has it, and you are still in his 


” 


hands! 





Richard tore open his waistcoat, and snatched 
from his breast a carefully folded packet. The 
old man glared at it in breathless suspense. 

“When this man—this Satan,” continued the 


son, “left me, he said the cheque would be in 
the post-office, addressed to me, by the time the 
horses started. ©, the agonies I suffered al! that 
loug day ! I had a holiday, and T wandered from 
one end of London to the other. TI could not 
rest—could not pause. I think I must have 
been in a fever, for my mind wandered, and was 
clouded, and I thought I saw forms and figures 
in the air, and sometimes I found myself laugh- 
ing and sometimes crying, I didn’t know why. 
I had determined not to go home till an hour af- 
ter the last postman would have gone his rounds, 
so that I might know at once whether the tempt- 
er would keep or break his word. The servant 
who let me in said that there was a letter for me 
on the table. IT rushed up stairs, locked and 
bolted the door, and caught up the paper; I al- 
most fainted as I broke the seal, and I was stag- 
gering to a chair, when the cheque—the terrible 
cheque, fell to the tloor.”” 

“And you have it now?” 

“Here,” resumed Richard, tearing open the 
packet which he had produced—“ here, with the 
letter in which it was enclosed! I have had 
them on me night and day.” 

The jockey took the cheque, glanced rapidly 
at the signature, and then, with impassioned ges- 
tures, tore the paper into fragments, and flung 
them wildly in the air. 

“And now the letter!” he said. 

Richard handed it to him, and the old man, 
with a faltering voice, read aloud the following 
words : 

“Boy,—I return the cheque; it has done its 
work. Do you take warning by what will exsue. 
Be chary of trusting the unknown. Commit not 
the semblance of a crime, lest the shadow prove 
aherald to the substance. Show this letter to 
your futher; he is an honest man.  Imitate his 
example, and bless Heaven that both are free to 
walk in those paths of truth and fair dealing 
without which there is no peace.” 

There was a moment’s deep silence after the 
reading of chis extraordinary eommunication. 
The jockey lay back in bed, squeezing his fore- 
head with his trembling hands. At length he 
started up. 

“Not a day must be lost!” he exclaimed ; 
“we must find out Mr. Lorimer.” 

“To tell him: ”* asked Richard. 

“All—every item!” interrupted the jockey ; 
“ there’s some devilish work on foot, and—who 
knows ?—we may give the clue. I will keep 
this writing carefully. In the meantime you 
must try every means to tind Mr. Lorimer. I 
can’t sleep until I know we’re on the way to get 
justice done. It must all come out—all! There 
will be shame for you and me—that’s no matter. 
You were rash, and I was weak; but, thank 
God, we may match them yet!” 

“Father,” said Richard, “I think Iean find 
out Mr. Lorimer’s present address.” 

“Do, do,” replied the jockey, “that he may 
know all, and consider what is best to be done.” 

The old man rose in bed in a state of high ex- 
citement ; his hot, dry hands trembled as though 
with palsy, and his eyes glared fiercely. 

“We'll match them yet!’’ he shouted, ina 
hoarse, broken voice. ‘ We lost the Derby, but 
there’s another race to run—a longer and a 
fiercer one; we're at the starting-post—ha! ha! 
ha! Let’s see this time who will win the stakes.” 

And with another burst of mad laughter, which 
very much alarmed Richard, for he feared a 
relapse, the over-excited invalid fell back and 
fainted. 





|TO BE CONTINUED.] 
{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. ] 
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A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 

Last night a terrible tragedy was enacted in 
my cattle fold by two daring lions. The night 
was intensely dark, with occasional rain; and 
fearing lions might select such a night to sur- 
prise their prey, Isat up watching until a late 
hour. Thad just lain down, remarking to my 
friend, that in case of a visit from these brutes 
the oxen would give the alarm, when on a sud- 
den there arose an awful scream, followed by a 
death-like groan, such as I shall never forget; 
the very recollection of it chills my blood. Two 
lions had entered the enclosures, and succeeded 
in carrying away a poor fellow, whom they tore 
to pieces and devoured within a short distance 
of our camp. We neither could nor dared at- 
tempt a rescue. The unfortunate man was ly- 
ing in his hut with his wife and two children, 
when one of the monsters forced his way through 
from the back, and seized him, at the same time 
inflicting two wounds upon the woman. The 
poor wretch, in his harried exit, had evidently, 
in endeavoring to save himself, laid hold of the 
poles of the hovel, for the whole hack part of the 
- ement was carried away.—<Andersson’s African 
Pe rinots, 
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HEAVEN WARD. 
Among the old Romans there prevailed the 
tou custom of holding the face of every 


new ! 
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MISS MARCHMONTS ROMANCE, 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 





“Morner!” exclaimed ie Greene, as we 


three, Mrs. Greene, Julie, and [, were sitting at 
work in Julie’s pretty bouwloir—* why is it that 
Miss Marchmont always wears that horrid brown 
silk dress! [declare I’m really distressed with 
seeing it so often!” 
Mrs. Greene looked a mild reproof at her 
| daughter before she replied. 
{ “Miss Marchmont has a reason for wearing 
the garment you affect to despise, Julie; and if 
you two creatures can keep quiet long enough to 
listen, I will tell you something of Helen March- 
mont’s life history.” 

The grave manner of Mrs. Greene checked 
our gaiety; we drew our chairs to her side and 
begged her to begin at once. 

“ Seventcen years ago,” she proceeded, “ Hel- 
We 
were reared amid the brown hills of New Hamp- 
shire, far up toward the spires of the White 
Mountains. ‘T'woold gray farm houses held our 
childhood ; and the long stretch of meadow land 


en Marchmont and I were schoolmates. 


on the banks of the Saco, was our play ground. 
We were very gay and happy in those days, and 
as we grew to girlhood, like Julie, there, we en- 
tertained a profound horror for old maids. 

“At sixteen, Helen was the belle of the village, 
the liveliest at all our merry makings, and the 
admired of both old and young. Indeed, in my 
whole life, I have seldom seen one more bsauti- 
ful than Helen Marchimont, at the time of which 
1 speak. 
but so marred by years and sorrow, that few who 
knew her then, would recognize her in the pale 
sad woman of to-day. She was three years my 
junior, and having enjoyed the advantages of 
two years’ schooling at B— Academy, she was 
greatly my superior in imeilect as well as beauty. 
But her spirit was even more beautiful than her 
person. Had her face been unattractive, a stran- 
ger would have been insensibly drawn towards 
her by the sweetness of her voice, and the gentle- 
ness of her demeanor. Did you ever think, my 
dear girls, that there are those whom the world 
calls plain and unlovely, set apart of God, who 
seeth not as man seces—as the objects of his espe- 
cial love and care! The soul is the true index 
of beauty, and I have much pleasure in thinkfig 
that in heaven all will be merged in eternal beau- 
ty and youth! 

“ Before Helen was seventeen, she had many 
offers of marriage from young men highly es 
teemed by her friends 


Traces of her loveliness yet remain, 


but she encouraged them 
not; her whole affections were given to Arthur 
Richardson—the only sor. of a poor widow, who 
resided in our vicinity. Arthur was well worthy 
of the distinction bestowed upon him by the 
village belle, for a nobler hearted fellow never 
existed; but he was the child of poverty, and 
with this meagre patrimony he inherited a pride 
as haughty as that of a cowned prince. 

“He loved the peerless Helen with his whole 
soul, but he could not brook the idea of taking 
her from a home of comfort, if not of luxury, to 
the stern life of toil and poverty which lay spread 
out before him. Many and tierce were the strug- 
gles between love and reason ; but his pride con- 
quered every other feeling, and it all ended in 
his espousing the resol of going to sea. A 
brother of his dead father was largely engaged 
in the India trade, and this uncle gave him the 
otfer of a supercargo’s situation on board a mer- 
chant vessel which traded between New York 
and Singapore. It was very hard to leave his 
widowed mother to her loneliness; very hard to 
part with his fair Helen; but young Richardson 
had before him the prospect of carving his way 
to furtune, and the thought of what should come 
afterwards buoyed him up through the solemn 
parting. His heart was full, but he left his na- 
tive village without heaving a sigh or dropping 
a tear. 

“Helen was very grave and quiet for some 
months after his departure, but soon her naturai- 
ly sunshiny disposition emerged from the cloud, 
and again she was the life and pride of the vil- 
lage. 








Arthur had been absent two years; and 
one fine September morning as Helen and I 
were picking over the ripe whortleberries we had 
gathered on the mountain the previous day, the 
yard gate opened hurriedly, and in another mo- 
ment Helen was in the arms of her lover! He 
had returned for a brief visit of ten days; then 
he was to go away once more, to be absent eigh- 
teen months only, and then—The happy blush 
on Helen’s cheek spoke eloquently of what would 
take place then. 

“While he had been away Arthur had pros- 
pered; already he had quite a little fortune in- 
vested in trade—a little more of succes-ful labor, 
and he would give Helen a home of luxury, and 
gratify her every wish. The morning of his de- 
parture arrived. Helen was very sad, but calm 
and hopeful. She doubted not his return; she 
had faith to believe that all would be well. 
When he came to bid her farewell, he put into 
her hand a package, saying : 

“*Dear Helen, I want you to wear this, to 
please me. It is my choice, for it is just the 


color of your own bright hair. And some serene 


UNION? *-s 


the bridal loaf frosted white as snow, and the 
two bridesmaids, of whom I was one, were on 


tip-toe for the festivities which would follow the 
pettormance of the ceremony 

© The Sarah Jane was expected on Tuesday, 
by Saturday night we might look for Ar 


thurin Milville. Railways were things unknown, 


and 


or comparatively so 





and the 





our- 


ney from Boston must be performed in an old 


fashiooed stage coach. Saturday came—a cle 





cloudless day in April, and by especial invita- 
tion, I went over to pass the time with Helen 
until Arthur's She 


arrival flushed and 


us, but very Lappy, and » 


Was 
smiling, a little anx 
beautiful! T could scarcely keep my admiring 
t af- 
terpoon, and when, at eventide, she arrayed her 





eyes off her face all through the cool brig 
self in the brown satin, anol with a crimson shawl 
around her stood by my side on the eastern 
piazza waiting the coming of the stage, 1 could 
not refrain from clasping my arms around her, 
and exclaimimg—‘dear Helen, how 
you are!’ 


beautifal 
She smiled her own sweet, gentle 
smile, as she replied ; 


** Tam glad of it, Mary; glad for Ais sake.’ 
e - 


he sun set=—the shadows deepened and 
thickened. 


had been all day a western zephyr, changed to 


1 remember that the wind, which 


| the east, and blew up cold, white columns of 


mist from the river; and the blue translucent 

heavens were clothed in the vestinents of purple 
| gray. I shuddered—Helen wrapped her shawl 
around me—and directly we heard afar off down 
the valley, the shrill blast of the stage horn. 
Thus the weird sound broke up the silence of 
the forests, and was echoed faintly from the 
glens among the mountains, till to my excited 
ears it sounded like nothing else but a death 
wail. 


The light in Helen's eye yrew deeper ; 
her cheek took a warmer tinge. 

“*Dear Arthur,’ 
hears it, too! 
his sake.’ 


she said, dreamily—‘he 
I will listen to the wild sound for 


“ We both went down and leaned on the gate 
that opened upon the highway. Not a doubt 
crossed her mind; she looked for his coming 
with the tender faith with which a child waits its 
mother’s good night kiss. The lumbering old 
vehicle came slowly up the hill. The meek, 
white-faced horse that led the team, glanced be- 
nevolently in our direction, and then came the 
lr own bays, the delight of the good old driver's 
heart, bringing up the rear, 

“ But the white-faced horse and the sleek 
brown bays pursued their way without halting— 
there was only a single passenger, and she was 
an old woman returning from a visit to Dover. 
The coachiman’s cheery ‘good even, girls,’ fell 
on ears that heard not, for as the vacant stage 
rattled by, a cold trembling seized upon Helen, 
and it required all my strength to support her 
into the house. 

“From that hour hope was dead in her heart. 
She gave all up! She looked tor nothing - ex 
pected nothing. A long illness contined her to 
her bed for a full year ; we all mourned Yor her 
as for the dead, and the old physician who at- 
tended her pronounced her recovery impossible. 
But contrary to the expectations of every one, 
just a year from the day she had expected to be 
wedded, she rallied, and in time she was once 
more able to move about the house. 

“About this time I was married, and removed 
to my present home, and two years afterwards, 
Helen by the death of her parents was left alone 
Mrs. Richardson had died some months previous- 
ly. There was no tie to bind Helen to Milville, 
and that she might be near the triend ot her girl- 
hood, she disposed of the old homestead, and 
came to this city, where, after atime, she pur- 
Ar- 
thur Richardson never came back ; the vessel in 
which he sailed was never heard from after she 
lett Singapore, and in all probability his grave 
was made in the ocean depths. 


chased the stone cottage she now occupies. 


“Though many wealthy and gifted men have 
bowed before Helen Marchmont’s purity and 
goodness, and besought her favor, she has re- 
mained faithful to her first love. She is waiting 
very patiently tor the reunion which she believes 
will take place above. And every Sabbath, in 
memory of this lost love, when she goes to the 
place of worship, she wears his parting gift—the 
brown satin dress. She is wealthy, and might 
flaunt in her velvets and diamonds if she chose, 
but she is content to wear always the now faded 
and old garment, which her dead lover selected 
for her bridal array. There, girls, you have the 
story of an old maid’s life—are vou satistied that 
there is such a thing asa womah being true toa 
memory which keeps her forever from wander- 
ing after other idols ¢” 

There were tears in Julie’s eyes; and I felt 
my own lips quiver, as I thought of the pure 
devotedness of this pale mourner. For sixteen 


years she had wandered among the broken 
altars—what charm conld life 
hold for her, that she did not cast the tickle 


possession away ¢ 


shrines of her 


* * * * . 

. , 

Two years afterwards, while 1 was again a 
visitor at Mrs. Greene’s house, [ remembered 
the story of Miss Marchmont, and hastened to 
inquire of my hostess concerning the heauriful 
heroine. A smile lighted up the lady’s face as 
I mentioned the name. 





Sabbath day I shall come home to tind my dar- 
ling in the dress I have brought her from beyond 
the seas.’ 

“And folding her to his bosom with many a 


passionate kiss, Arthur Richardson went away 


once more. When Helen opened the packaze, 


she found amid the folds of tissue paper, a pie 


of soft, glistening brown India satin. She 


it away carefully; and although Toften questi 





ed her as to when it was to make its 





appearan 





in our little charch, she always smiled quietly, 





and evaded the sab But I knew very well 





i towards the Leavens, sign 
hy thns presenting its forehead to the stars, that 
it was to look above the world into celestial 
ries 
ity dispels th 
tion of that 
which all its discip 


welfare of the voung 





ifving 





It was a vague superstition, but Christian. | 









dogives us aclear realiza- | 





The desire of the Sunday 
school organization is to tarn the taces of little 








dres rly 

“Yes,” said the son, “a sort of Satan, with 
a devil's mind and a devil’s tongae—a man, tall, | 
old, with ‘right eyes and gray hair.” | 

Hat’ exclaimed the jockey, with a start, | 

“anda low sounding, hollow voice, which you 
could help listening to, and which went into 
FOR 

ee 1 
same!’ cried Richard , and then, in alow, rapid 
tone ken by sobs of eagerness, he poured out, 
“ 1, simple elo the whole story 





children toward heaven, d prepare their spirits | 
for immortal glory —/ier ALS Patton, | 


that she intended it should be her bridal robe, 
and she would nut have it made unui 





hear the 
time of Arthur's expected return 
“The probationary eighteen m 


mnths rolled 


ah Jane ex 
pected to arrive in port. The brown 


away—daily was the pood ship Sarab 


satin Was 


titted by the village dresa-maker; and quiet 


preparations wen, on in the Marchmont ho 


ld fora wedding. The guests 


were idden ; 


“ Miss 
answered, 

is Dead ! 
by her reply 


Marchimont no longer exists,’ she 


surely not!” Texclaimed, shocked 
“ Not dead, but married! and more than that 
—she is the wife of her first and only love!" 
* Bat he was lost—" 





o 
. 

Visited Miulvalle ad only his mother's 
and to hear the tidings that Helen bad wedded! a 
gentleman inthe citv, whither she had g at 
Heart-sick, and reck 

erer took refuge 

Lengaged in trade. Coming a 


a Year age, to this city, to purchase a su 


goods, he met mein the street. A recognit 
ensued —expla 





1 reve 





ations an ms ar 


you can, picture to vourselt uy hetweer 





those two so long severed ardseot 
was the master of an immense fortune, and He 

en herself was in receipt of a handsome incom: 
but she was married in the wet al brown sate 





lress 





that was 


wont to excite Julie's md 
Helen is happy, and she 
her!” 


“Amen!” I re 


leserves u. God bi 
sponded softly —"“Amen!"” 
-—- +—-+e- —__— 
AIR, SUNSHINE AND HEALTH 
A New York merchant noticed, in the progress 
of vears, that each su book keeper gr 
ually lost his health, and finally died of consan 
tion, however 





Ussive 


Vigorous and robust be was on « 
tering his service At length at oecurred to him 
thatthe ltde rear room where the books were 
kept opened into a back yard, so surrounded |y 
high walls, that no sunshine came into the r 
from one vear’s end to another 


An upper root 
well lihted, 


¥ prepared, aud tis 
clerks had umitorm yood health ever after 

A tamilar case to: general readers is derived 
from medical works, where an entyre English 
family became i, and all remedies seemed to 
ful of their usual results, when accidentally a 
window glass of the family room was bn ken in 
} cold weather. It was not repaired, and forth 
| with there was a marked improvement in’ the 
| heaith of the inmates. The physician at once 
| traced the connection, discontinued his medicines, 
| and ordered that the window pane should not be 
replaced 

A French lady became il. The most eminent 
phgsicians of her time were called in, but tailed 
to restore ber. At length Dupeytren, the Napu 
leon ot phasic, was cousulted. He noticed that 
she lived in a dim room, into which the san ni 
er shone; the house being sitaated in one of Ux 
Narrow streets, or rather lanes of Paris. Ele at 
once ordered more airy and cheerful apartments, 
and ‘all her complaints vanished ” 

The lungs of a dog become tuberculated (eo 
sumptive) ina few wecks, if kept contined inoa 
dark cellar. The most common plant grows 
spindly, pale and seraggling, if no sunlight tails 
upon it. The greatest medical names in France, 
cot the last century, regarded sunshine and pure 
air as equal agents in restoring and maintamiye 
health) From these facts, which eannot be dis 
puted, the most common mind should conclude 
that cellars and rooms on the northern side ot 
buildings, or apartments into whieh the sun does 
not immediately shine, should never be ov cupied 
as family rooms, or chambers, or as hbranes or 
“studies.” Such apartments are only yt for 
“stowage,” or purposes which never re quire 
persons to remain in them over a few minutes st 
atime. And every intelligent and humane po 
rent will arrange that the family-room and the 
chambers shall be the most commodious, lightest 
ps brightest apartments in his dwelling. —//r 


Wits iitiediate 


























Our Curious Department. 
. — {Prepared for The Flag one Union.] 


The Survivor of the Gibbet. 
In the Memoir of Joseph Basbrid 





. published in 
London several Years ayo, is the following strange 
incident:—-" A surgeon in Go 





wh Square bad pur 
chased for dissection the body of a man whe had 
been hung at Tyburn. The servant girl, wishing 
to take a look at the defunct previous to his coming 
under the dissecting knife, stole up stairs tu: the 
room, Where she expected to find him extended 

To ber surprise and horror she beheld hin sittings 
up on the board, and instantly facing about, she 
went down stairs again in a moment. The sur 

geon, hearing of the resuscitation of his subject, hu 

manely concealed him in the house until he could 
get him conveyed to America, which he did shortly 
afterward, providing bim with a comfortable outtit 
at his own expense. 





The man evinced, in his sub 
sequent conduct, a degre 





of industry and yratitude 
which showed him well worthy of his singular es 
cape trom death. Dy the exercise of his industry 
he amassed a handsome fortune, and his gratinude 
was exhibited by leaving it all to his deliverer and 





or 


A Lawyer's Trick. 
A shrewd trick to identify the handwriting of a 
party in a suit was lately resorted te in a case tried 
in the Supreme Court, New York. A man, hia 
wite and sen made a jomt note, all three signir 
their names. When the note became due it was 
repudiated, and the holders commenced suit. No 
dithculty was found with regard to the iden 


ity of 
the signatures of the husband and son, but ne one 
could be obtained to identity the handwriting: of 
the wife. In this dilemma the counsel for + 


holder of the note got an express moneys 


benyve 
in which he put a subpana, A bow was sent woh 
this envelope and a receipt-hook tothe t 
lady. The lady fell into the trap, received the on 
velope, and sined the receipt in the tey ' 


When the 


the boy, however, produced the 


thal came on the lad 






Aid net appear; 
and the «i 
natures being compared they were t 


mid the same, 
and a verdict rendered againet all three 
Remarkable Fatality. 


A singular accident occurred recently at Vil 














"So we all supposed 
rentiv. HH months 
ago The ship in which he expected to sail to 


Bat it turned out quite 


returned 





about twe 


New York was 


Arthur 


captured by @ piratical craft, and 


Richardson 


Was thrown inte a Spanish 

| 
upgeon, from which he did not make his es- | 
ape forten years; and then he was taken to | 


Australia by the captain of an emyrant ship | 
There he latored incessantly to retrieve fre shat | 
tered fortune, writing often to Helen, letters fal 


wt love and trust, which, of course, owing to her | 


After 
three sears he found himself a meh man, at 


hange of resider 


she never received 


without delay, he set out fur the States. He 








les Pots. in France A workinan named Vala 
in eating some plums atter dinner, put » bee 
mouth one, in the centre which a wasp had os 
troduced itself through a slit nthe 4 
nuopr the insert issued i * place 
cealment and stung the man severely un the pala 
Swelling ensued inmediately, and it H f ail 
that the d whom he expired ui twooh ‘ 
and aha n 
v the ‘mn, w hea 
ror anv flame th 
elements which enter 








ha a 
mosphere of ainst . al 
e metalew u howe area a i 
Curious Accident 
A ‘ j a phia he ‘a y 
borned and r * a * 
andca id ar re wht . 
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CHRIST-NIGHT. 
BY MPS. BR. RL RDSON, 


The snow on the bare brown meadows 
Lay royally like a crown: 
And all of the roofs and ridges 
Were mantles of eider-down. 
© Pity, divine and tender! 
It is meet that our sin-soiled earth 
Should sit silently veiled before thee, 
This night of Immanuel's birth. 


But one in a silent city, 
Whose streets are so still and white, 
Weeps for the graves that are hidden 
So cruelly from her sight. 
No father hath she to fond'y 
Smooth out her curls and say: 
“Come, kiss me, my pretty daughter, 
For my Christmas gift to-day.” 
No mother to tell her the story 
To-night of the dear Christ-child— 
No home in the wide world only 
The graves where the snow lies piled! 


Ah me, for her fourteen summers! 
What match are they for the strife ? 
One pitted against a thousand, 
Tn the battle-shock of life! 
Ah, well may she call, in her sorrow, 
Poor homeless and stricken dove— 
“O God, let me lie beside them, 
For the sake of the dear Christ's love! 
© lips, that have kissed and casessed me, 
Do you mind in your home above 
How lonely and cold the world is, 
And sparing and scant of its love?” 


Dear heart, may the Pitiful help you! 
He hath many and many a one 

Like vou—and to comfort and keep you, 
He gave to the world his Son. 

O, orphaned and strickened darlings, 
Who weep for the loves of earth, 

Take your harps once more from the willows, 
This night of the dear Christ's birth! 

O, how has the chorus of gladness, 
First woke on Judea's plain, 

Through the Christmas Eves of the ages 
Re-echoed again and again: 

“QO, joy to all peoples and nations, 

The Blessed has come to reign!” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. | 


PROPOSING TO NELLY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH, 





IT was proud of my orchard. There wasn’t a 
nicer show of fruit in Herford than my two acres 
held. Thad been at pains enough with it, it is 
true, to be well rewarded ; but I was well reward- 
ed, and as I stood leaning over the stone wall, 
and viewing the regular rows of heavily laden 
trees, I concluded that I didn’t regret the time, 
labor or money I had spent on them. But with 
gain comes care. While I watched the gleaming 
of the red and golden fruit through the screen of 
dark leaves, thoughts of orchard plunderers 
crossed my brain, and in a moment I was tor- 
tured with anxiety. It was my first full crop of 
fruit; never before had the trees borne enough to 
give me any care as to a loss, but now their lav- 
ish supply filled me with all a miser’s anxieties. 
Not that I grew suddenly selfish, but for the first 
time T experienced the cares and responsibilities 
of an owner of property liable to danger. 

While I lingered, [ suddenly heard voices. 
Turning suddenly, my eyes fell upon two elf-like 
little girls standing by the bars of the enclosure, 
and peeping through at my precious fruit. They 
did not see me at first, and while they chatted, I 
had leisure to observe them. They might per- 
haps have been twelve or thirteen years old, and 
both as pretty as pictures. The tallest one was 
a little gipsey like creature, with slender, sun- 
burnt limbs, thick black hair tangled under an 
old straw hat, anda thin, dark, vivacious face 
lighted up by a pair of coal-black eyes. The 
other was bareheaded, and, as well as her com- 
panion, barefvoted ; and such a mass of snarled 
golden hair as streamed about her shoulders, I 
never saw before or since. It descended nearly 
to her waist ; brushed out and properly arranged, 
it would have been the pride of a queen. As it 
was, it floated about the child’s bust in the sun- 
shine, making her cheruh-like face look as if set 
in a cloud of gold. ‘They would have been trea- 
sure models for an artist—those healthful little 
country girls ; as it was, I had natural apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful enough to be charmed by 
their springing grace and freedom of movement. 

“Nelly,” eried the black-eyed little one, ‘ just 
see those apples!’ 

Nelly, so called, stopped playing with a great, 
sagacious-looking dog which accompanied them, 
and sprang upon the bars to the entrance of my 
orchard, where she hung like a vine. I cringed 
at sight of the little bare feet on the rough wood 
covered with “splinters,” but the child did not 
seem to be inconvenienced. 

“By jingo!” she cried; 
Mag?” 

The romance of my youthful beauties was 
spoiled, but IT was still interested. 

“Who owns ’em?” asked Mag 

“Don’t know ; let’s have some.” 


“aint they nice, 


“Can’t—they'll see us from the house,” was 
Mag's laconic answer, as she whirled a willow 
stick in the air, and listened to the whirring noise 
it made. 

“They wont to-night!" said Nelly. 

Ilere was a pretty pair of plunderers to con- 
template—pretty little girls of a dozen years! 
The thought of dogs, guns and traps was infa- 
mons in such a case. What was to be done ?” 

“They wont to-night, Mag,” 
dropping down from the bars to a place beside 
her companion. ‘“ Let’s,”” she added, 
cantly. 


repeated Nelly, 
signiti- 


Maguie went nearer to the bars, and the two 
yutting their heads together, talked in whis- 
pers. As they whispered and gesticulated, the 
great black eyes of Mag suddenly fell upon me, 
and with a start she alarmed her companion 
The little witches were about running away, but 
I stepped forward and addressed them 

. T said 





* Let us have some apples, girls 





Two pairs of bright eyes scanned my face, and 
then my dress of 





arse summer cloth—a pair of 
for I had 
At last Nelly seem- 


overalls drawn over my pantaloons, 
been at work in my garden 
ed to come toa conclusion regarding my identity 

“We can’t get them,” she said, shyly. 

“The man what owns ‘em might catch us,” 
added Mag. 

They evidently thought me some rough fellow 
—their equal in social position. 
have some fun, I said 


Determined to 


“But he wouldn't see us to-night. 
him, and he does not keep any dog. 
have a nice time to-night.”’ 


I know 
We might 


The girls looked at each other, and then at me 
again. 

‘They are prime apples,’ 
ently quite assured. 

“The wali’s awful low,” added Mag. 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do, girls. To- 
night about eight o’clock come up to the oak 
yonder and meet me, and together we'll have a 
feast of apples. 





Will you come?” 

There was a little hesitation, but the consent 
of the wild little romps was gained at last, and 
after a while they left me. They were true to 
their word. About cight o'clock that evening I 
found them waiting for me under the oak in the 
moonlight. 

It was a foolish—a supremely ridiculous ad- 
venture, to be sure, but I enjoyed it. 
those little thieves rifle my choice apple trees, 
and entered into the spirit of the sport with a 
gusto which quite rejuvenated me. It was prime 
fun to see their bright watchfulness, their grace- 
ful alarms, their pretty cautions, and their hearty, 
suppressed merriment. Their aprons were full 
at last, and then when I kissed them at parting, 
I told them who I was. And there was a scene ! 

So commenced my acquaintance with Nelly 
Bert—the wildest, brightest, prettiest little romp 
that ever bade defiance to rules. She and Mag- 
vie Heath were cousins, and together a double 
pest to the neighborhood. But L always got on 
well with them, and our intimacy progressed 
rapidly after the adventure of the apple-stealing. 
They used to come up to the house occasionally, 
and profane the sanctity of my bachelor rooms 
with shouts of laughter, herb rubbish and rag 
dolls. Oftener they coaxed me off to tramps 
over the hills, or frolicked in the garden where I 
lived. 

But time went by swiftly in the quiet little 
village of Herford as elsewhere, and the little 
girls [ had climbed apple trees with became older. 
Maggie, who was a year the elder, matured first, 
and had abandoned romping and adopted long 
skirts some time before Nelly learned to blush 
aud escape from my kisses. She was prettier 
than ever, though, with her beautiful hair curled 
smoothly, and her wild freedom of manner sub- 
dued by an innate modesty. Her growing dig- 
nity did not quite annihilate our intimacy, how- 
ever. She came to see me sometimes even after 
she had attained an age when the village boys 
looked earnestly at her in church, or strove for @ 
forfeit with her at the huskings. 

One day the time came for me to leave town 
Iwas going away, and might be gone two or 
three years—and I should be obliged to leave 
Nelly. This thought troubled me excessively. 
One day she came to see me, and told me that 
she was almost sixteen. 

“T shall not be here to give you a birthday 
gift, Nelly,” Isaid. “Iam going away.” 

She was sorry. When and where was I go- 
ing? All the time she played daintily with the 
kitten—her pretty head on one side. Then, 
when was I coming back ? 

“ Perhaps never, Nelly,” 
to affect her. 

That was too bad—but I could write. She 
commenced tucking her curls into her rigolette, 
and said she must be going. Her hood was dyed 
pink, but not half so rich a tinge as her cheeks; 
her eyes were blue as wood violets, and her curls 
kept falling from their confinement in little bright 
rings, and dancing about her face. She looked 
exasperatingly pretty as she stood there prepar- 
ing to leave me. 

“Nelly,” said IT, at last, “don’t go yet. I 
want to speak to you.” 

She sat down again. 

“Nelly,” I began. She was looking at me 
with grave attention, and I stopped. I got up 
and went to the window, wondering how I should 
say it. But I couldn’t come to a conclusion. 
The thought that Nelly was gravely waiting to 
know what I had to say, scattered every other 
idea. A tantalizfhg remembrance of how pretty 
she was looking as she waited, helped also to 
confuse me. The silence grew embarrassing. 
How painfully loud the clock ticked ! 
everything else was! 


impressively, trying 


How still 
I grew desperate. 

“Nelly!” I exclaimed, turning around sud- 
denly ; but I turned to face her quiet look of sur- 
prise, which quite frightened me. Nelly never 
looked so pretty aud womanly before in all her 
life. The matter had got to be serious with me, 
when I turned to the window again. My heart 
thumped in a distressing manner as a realization 
of my intentions came over me, but I had no idea 
of abandoning them. How desperately I wanted 
composure, and how completely T failed in get- 
ting it! My face burned ; something kept rising 
in my throat to choke me. I had a vague idea 
that I ought to cross the room and overpower 
Nelly’s distressing composure with my eloquence, 
but that little five feet of humanity was the most 
unapproachable object in existence to me then 
My situation kept getting worse with each sue- 
ceeding moment, but I was no nearer an escape 
from my painful position. 

“Tam in a hurry. 
to me?” 

Nelly’s voice was never so startlingly clear 
and sweet before. Its silvery ring went through 
me like an electric shock. 


Have yon anything to say 


I turned around—I 
was forced to—she was putting on her gloves. 
Her eyes were down, but I could see that she 
was as serene as a lady of state. I felt dreadfully 
large, heated, and in my own wary. 

“1 will come ap in the morning, or before you 
go away,” she said.“ Good morning!” 

“Good morning, Nelly!” 

And she went away. Actually, I cowdn't r 
pose to her. 


A& CF 


said Nelly, appar- 


I helped | 








' CUR U 


Five years’ travelling about the world 
me considerably, 








At thirty I was very little like 
. I had learn- 
ed the ins and outs of human nature, and the 
worth of much that is valued in early lite 1 
had spent part of my time in Europe and South 
America, where I nearly lost my individuality in 


the man I had been at twenty-five 


adapting myself to the manners and customs of 
others. I had had my heart experiences and 
love intrigues also. I had lost my heart a dozen 
times, and as often found it again. Only once 
was with a 
sweet-faced English girl with golden hair like 
Nel 
er, and I strolled away into France, where I re 
mained a few months, and then crossed the chan- 
nel again to see Mary riding through London 
streets in her husband’s carriage. Then I came 
home. I remained in New York a month, and 
then went to Herford, to see how my old place 
prospered. Everything seemed as it did when 
left it. The little farm house was as brown out- 


was I seriously in love, and that 


3. She married a wealthy banker, howey 





side and as comfortable inside as ever. The 
orchard had been well kept, and the trees were 
heavy with their fall crop of unripe fruit. T 
thought of the time I had helped ritle them, and 
laughed. Then I thought of Nelly as she was 
when I went away, and looked grave. What 
had she grown to be, I wondered. When I left 
her she gave promise of being a very sweet and 
beautiful woman—the style of women which 
make charming wives. I wanted a wife—I was 
free to acknowledge that I did. After my un- 
settled, wandering life, the thought of a home 
presided over by a good wife was a common one. 
Tread Ike Marvel's “ Reviews of a Bachelor,” 
and entertained the plan more earnestly than 
ever before. I came to the conclusion that I 
must see Nelly. 

So one day I knocked at the door of the coun- 
try cottage where she lived. My he&rt beat 
heavily while I waited for a response to my sum- 
mons. Meanwhile I looked around and observed 
the thrifty air which the place bore. Everything 
was as neat as wax-work. Suddenly the latch 
of the door was snapped up, and the entrance 
was open. A tall, homely girl, with frizzly yel- 
low hair, and a sviled calico dress pinned up over 
a short quilted petticoat, faced me. 

“Ts Miss Nelly Bert at home?” T inquired, a 
vague fear dampening my roseate hopes. 

“That's my name. Will you walk in?” 

My heart went down like a large weight of 
lead, but I stepped over the well-scoured thresh- 
old. As Miss Bert closed the door she gave 
me a quick, scrutinizing look. Thinking it time 
to make known my identity, as she did not seem 
to know me, I said: 

“You remember me—I am William Thatch- 
er?” 

“Mr. Thatcher! 
thought it?” 

We shook hands. Her hand was as large as 
mine, and I am sure stronger and rougher. 

“Come right into the kitchen. I’m at work 
there, and shan’t make a stranger of you, I’m 
sure. Take achair. Aint this nice weather for 
the fruit crops?” r 

Having set mea chair, she seized the handle 
of an old-fashioned churn which stood in the 
middle of the room, and prefacing her next act 
with the remark that her “butter had most 
come,” set to churning vigorously, her sleeves 
rolled away from a pair of arms which matched 
mine for size and muscle. And through the 
thumping of the dasher and the splashing of the 
buttermilk, we talked—Nelly Bert and I. 

It was all very well, dear reader. Nelly had 
turned out a smart, energetic, capable housewife. 
She was housekeeper for her father and brother, 
doing wonders every day in the shape of cooking 
and cleaning. She lived happily in an atmo- 
sphere of soapsuds and cookery, having no other 
tastes or aims to divert her mind from excelling 
in both lines. She had an honest pride in her 
domestic capabilities, which were certainly excel- 
lent, and she entertained me part of the time 
during my stay with accounts of the work she 
had accomplished since the “spring cleanin’.” 
Want of personal care and constant activity had 
destroyed her early delicacy of complexion and 
childish plampness ; but she was evidently one of 
the kind who disregarded physical beauty, and 
so the loss of her white skin and dimples was no 
cause of trouble to her. She was strong and 
healthy, and that was all she cared for. She 
was a “right smart” good girl, but I didn’t pro- 
pose to her. 


My goodness !—who’d have 





PRACTICAL QUERIES, 

What are sonorous bodies? Bodies which 
produce sound. 

What is the temperature at which water scalds ? 
One bundred and fifty degrees. 

Yhat is the general effect of heat upon sub- 
stances? It enlarges their dimensions by ex- 
pansion. 

What is the strength of a horse as compared 
with thatofaman‘ The strength of one horse 
is as tive men. 

When did the first steamship cross the Atlan- 
tic? In 1819. She was the American ship Sa- 
vannah, from Savannah, Georgia. 

In building a room for public speaking, what 

should be the limit of the height of the ce ing ? 
It should not be sve th lirty or thirty-five feet. 
hether does a piano give a higher tone in a 
cold or a warm room, and why! Jn a cold 
room, on account of the strings being g tighter, or 
more contracted. 















hurch, which is the hottest situation, and 
ie enged A because the cold air lies 
nearest the floor till it has b me heated, when 
it ascends ago oe roof of the building. 

Why are the quiils and bones of birds hi ow 
and re Paci marrow? That they may not only 
be light to assist their passage through the air, 
but that they may be possessed of the greater 
strength. 

—_——__ + ces 
A USEFUL DISCOVERY. 

Tt is known that turpentine is a contraband 
article—the product of North Carolina mainty 
It has been considered an essential article in 
mixing paints, and since the rebellion has ad- 
vanced from thirty cents per gallon to $1 25, or 
even higher at retail. The supply in the East 
has become nearly exhausted. Ir is now stated 
by painters who have tried it, that the paptha, or 
benzole, as it is gene ~_ vy called, taken fr 
Petroleum oil, is equally aa good 
accounts better than ae turpentine, anil e¢ 
scrve by the Pennsylvania and Obro papers is in 

eral use i 
velar 1 a 
Albany Arqus 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 
Hovsrewirt Richlw-cut glass must be cleaned 
ho and, like a plate, ocea 
Kv this means the 
1 


and? shed with a bri 





sionally rubbed with cf 
lustre ane t d 

Quenisr —The buttons on the cout of John Han- 
cock were of silver, and of American manutacture. 
The device was a shepherd sheanng bis shee; 


nev are presers 








the motte, * You gain more by our lives than by 
our Heaths.” 
Linauist.—" Heroine" is pe — as peculiar a 


word as any in our languay he first two let 
ters of it are male, the first three are female, the 
tirst four a brave man, avd the whole a brave 
woman. 

L. M.—The business of otter-hunting has become 
one of the legitimate occupations of Calitorma 
These marine animals abound along the entire 
length, not only of the coast of Calitornta, but tor 
a considerable distance along the southern coast 
of Oregon. 

W. B.—Wood mav be bleached white, like cotton 
clot hoor paper pulp, by exposing it to sli action 
of warm ehlorine liquor or to chlorine gas, when 
mort. 

Scrrenern —Chilblains may be cured by boiling 
an ounce and a halt of nutgalls in halt a pint of 
water, and applying as a bath, or by a saturated 
linen rag, for a day or two. 

Scneoran —The expression of Bossuet, te one w ho 
found him preparing one of his famous orations 
with the Iliad open before him upon his table, is 
finely characteristic of the lofty and ificent 
genius of the man:—" 1 always have Homer be- 
side me when I make my sermons, I love to 
light my lamp at the sun, 

m. K.—In burning anthracite coal, eve ry ton of it 
requires to be supplied with 200,000 cxbic feet of 
air in the furnace, in order to produce perfect 
combustion. 

















Panenr.—No one has aright to find fault with a 
teacher till he ows what kind of a school he 
keeps. Eve arent ought to know this much. 


And this he can learn much better by personal 
observation, than by listening to the complaints 
of disaflected children. 

CorernNicts.—Astronomy was first studied by the 
Moors, and was by th introduced into Europe 
in 1201. The rapid progress of modern astrono- 
my dates from the time ot Copernicus. 
astronomy and geometry were destroved, 
fected with magic, in England, under the reign 
ot Edward VEL, in 1552. 




















VOLUME XVII. 

With the present number of “ The Flag of our 
Union” we commence the seventeenth volume 
and the seventeenth year of its existence. It secme 
to us almost impossible that sixteen years have 
transpired since we prepared editorially the first 
number, and that we have edited the paper so 
long. So lengthy a period of continued success 
has been enjoyed by few miscellaneous journals. 
Permit us to send forth with the present issue 
our cordial greeting to our readers, and a hearty 
wish for a happy new year to one and all. And 
thus we start upon a fresh twelvemonth of agree- 
able service in your behalf. Our large and con- 
stantly increasing subscription list is a matter of 
mutual interest to our friends, as it induces us to 
renewed effort and liberality to render our paper 


worthy of its extraordinary success and popularity. 





o> 
EDUCATION. 

The perpetuity of our institutions depends 
upon the intelligence of our people. In propor- 
tion to the degree of their intellectual culture, 
will be the moral force exerted by the forty mil- 
lions of Americans, to which amount our popu- 
lation will before many years attain, within our 
own borders and upon the world without. Our 
existence as an independent nation is mainly at- 
tributable to the intellectual culture of the found 
ers of the state. The seeds of knowledge and 
the seeds of liberty were planted together on the 
sterile oil of New England. Rough though the 
receptacle might be, the seeds lodged, and the 
sapling of two hundred years ago has become a 
giant oak, rock-rooted, and steadfast as ité gran- 
ite base, supplying scions for the tree of liberty 
and knowledge that extend their protecting arms 
over a whole continent. 

The earliest care of the colonial settlers was to 
establish schools; and sear ely were their heads 
sheltered from the wintry blast, and a small ter- 
ritory of arable land redeemed from the primeval 
wilderness, than they laid the foundations of an 
university, that Alma Mater, the parent of so 
many similar institutions in all parts of the 
country, 

The means of education among us are now 
ample. There are about eighty collegiate insti- 
tutions in the States. “ Besides the colleges,” 
says a learned and eloquent wri “there are 
schools for theological, medical and legal educa- 
tion, on the one hand, and 











on the other, innu- 
merable institutions for preparatory or elemen- 
tary instruction, from the infant schools, to which 
the fond and careful mother sends her darling 
lisper, not yet quite able to articulate, but wi 
the laudable purpose of ye 





1 





him out of the 
Way, up to the high schools and endowed acade 
mies, which farnish a co npetent education for 
all the active duties of life. Besides these esta) 
lishments for education of various character and 
name, societies for the promotion of useful know- 
ledge, mechanics’ institutes, lyeeums, and volun 
tary courses of lectures, abound in many parts of 
the country, and pertorm @ very important olive 
in carrying on the great work of instruction 
Lastly, the press, by the che 





lice 





1p mal n of 
books, and especially by the cireulation of peri 
odical works of every 


| 





srm and deser 
furnished an important auxiliary to every other 
instrument of education, and turned the wi 


iption, has 


community, 80 to say, into one 
school 


wit | 
great monitorial 





There is probably not ® newspaper of 
any character published in the United States, 
which does not 


more usefal 





in the course of the 





mation to iss reader 





be found in the twenty-one folios of 
Magnus, light as he was of 


Aibertus 
the thirteenth centary "’ 
Sach, then, are the meane and appliances 


knowie tye 





Foreigners as had at " 
" formation displayed hy every Amer 

ican w! ever be h s rank r ti ! { 

arnhy to the travelling clerk who visits 

England. ‘The American has something say 

on whatever subject happeus to be the t f 

discussion, and he always says icwell) Tn Ka 





rope—even in countnes where educat 


thoroughly attended to, it farls of 





the full st gh of individual minds, because d 
spotic power has p laced boundaries to know 
le nd forbidden the study of the great ques 





i 
tions of the rights of man and the nature of yo 
ernment; and “since the proper study of man 
kind is man,” it follows, that an intellect repell d 
in the pursuit of the most interesting Kind of 
knowledge, becomes cramped, dwarfed, and cr 

pled in its movements. ‘The surprise at our it 


+-Moence ceases when the fore 





r comes among 
us and sees the extent and cheapness of our 
means of culture. The outlay of the smallest 


coin known to our currency furnishes the laborer 





¥ with a saccinet account of all that is going 
on in the world around him, and with ample and 
able essays on «questions of vital Importance to 
all. The 
ors some of the soundest minds and ablest pe 
and were all other sources of infor- 


penny-press ranks among 





among us; 


metion closed to them, through this alone the 


| masses would receive a very considerable amount 





of knowledge. It was well said by Hume, that 
“the liberty of the preas and the Irherty of the 
people must stand or tall together,” and, with a 
free, unshackled press, we have no fear for the 
perpetuity of our institutions, 


_- ¢—oeme 


“HOPE ON—HOVE EVER.” 

There is no motto like this for one’s guidance 
through life. 
may and must assail our pathway, but the star of 
hope is always beaming, if we only wil! but see 
it, “white as a white sail on a dusky sea.” Mr. 
Mark Tapley, in Martin Chuzzlewit, was always 
« jolly,” 


Storms, shadows and darkuess 


under the most afilictive circumstances. 
For a person determined to make the best of ev- 
erything, there are a variety of proverbial encour- 
avements which never come amiss. “It's a 
long lane that has no tarning ’’—* Fortune's 
wheel is ever revolving "—‘ bad luck this ume, 
better next,” 
struggling. 


are golden legends for the poor and 
When the storm of the revolution 
first broke over France, the higher classes sunk 
at first in utter despair; but in a short time they 
“got used to it,” 


and used to play at ‘ yuillo- 
tine”? in the Temple, in) preparation for their 
tinal exit from the seatfold. Now, 


gentlemen can keep up their spirits under the 


if ladies and 
certainty of a speedy decapitation, certainly those 
alllicted with the minor miseries of human lite 
may well imitate Mark Tapley, and resolve to be 
“jolly” under their various trials. 

There are some people who never will make 
an effort to raise their spirits. 
under a cloud ; 
shadow ; 


They seem born 
their hemisphere is always in 
they are always in what is vulgarly 
called a “peck of trouble.” Remark to one of 
these croakers that the weather is very pleasant, 
he will tell you that we shall have to pay for it 
to-morrow. If a piece of good fortune befall 
him, he is sure it can't last. It's just his luck to 
have things turn over the moment he begins to 
felicitate himself upon his happiness. These are 
the sort of people who never have gazelles to 
glad them with their dark black eyes, but when 
they come to know them and love them well, 
they are sure to die; who never have a piece of 
toast particularly good and wide, that fails not 
on the sanded floor, and always on the buttered 
side. Their favorite strain is : 





‘All that’s fair must fade, 
The fairest still the 1 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest.’ 








Other people meet with losses in yazelles and 
other live stock, without despairing of success in 
their little menageries ; but if one of these croak- 
ers loses a single gazelle, he gives up the business 
For him, instead of there being “no 
such word as fail,” 


in despair. 
there seems to be no other 
word in the dictionary! Hope does not exist in 
his vocabulary. 
eer = 

Coast Survey.—Professor Bache sends out 
a corps of men now with every expedition south, 
to complge the coast survey in any point where 
it may be deficient, to note any change in the 
soundings of the channels, and to act as puides 
and pilots to the different steamers whose oflicers 
are ignorant of the coast. 
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Laker Disastens.—The list of disasters to 
vessels on the lakes and at sea for November ia 
much larger than for several months past, reach 

n 
ows —-s 


ing seventy-seven, as steamers, 22 


ships, 8 14 brigs and 500) schooners 
The ago 


21,200,000, 


MAT ques, 


rate loss by there disasters was about 
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Exrressive.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe de 


scribes Washington sandwiches as “mustard 


poultices founded on bread,” and says that 


however well caleu 





sd to AV iutlamimuation, af 


applied ¢ xternally, they certainly tended to pro 


| ' 
| duce it internally 
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Tne Faxey.—Europe consumes annually 
thirty million dollars’ worth of goll and silver 
for pl te, jewelry and ornaments Goll com 
wasis half percent. in sixteen years’ wear, and 
silver from two to five per nt 
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ih Piwe Beas According to English 
law, a widow is permitt’d to remair cv dees 
in the house of her late nd, pr ler) she 

« not marry *i ’ 

sore 

Ane Liwr—Ar 

«ix thousand six handr 
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re astonished at the intelligence and 
formation displayed by every Amer- 
er be his rank or lot in life, from the 
to the travelling clerk who visits 
-he American has something to say 
subject happens to be the topic of 
ad he always says it well. In Ea- 
: countries where education is pretty 
tended to, it fails of bringing out 
sth of individual! minds, because de- 
has placed boundaries to know- 
rbidden the study of the great ques- 
ights of man and the nature of gov- 
1 “since the proper study of man- 
it follows, that an intellect repelled 
it of the most interesting kind of 
ecomes cramped, dwarfed, and crip- 
ovements. ‘The surprise at our in- 
ses when the foreigner comes among | 
the extent and cheapness of our 
\ture. The outlay of the smallest 
o our currency furnishes the laborer 
succinct account of all that is going 
id around him, and with ample and 
on questions of vital importance to 
iny-press ranks among its conduct- 
the soundest minds and ablest pens 
nd were all other sources of infor- 
{ to them, through this alone the 
receive a very considerable amount 
It was well said by Hume, that 
f the press and the liberty of the 
stand or fall together,” and, with a 
led press, we have no fear for the 
our institutions. 
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» motto like this for one’s guidance 
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RVEY.—Professor Bache sends out 
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he coast survey in any point where 
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SAsTERS.—The list of disasters to 
‘he lakes and at sea for November is 
than for several months past, reach- 
seven, as follows :—8 steamers, 22 
ques, 14 brigs and 300. schooners. 
ute loss by these disasters was about 
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nally, they certainly tended to pro- 
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Ney.—Europe consumes annually 
n dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
ewelry and Gold coin 
per cent. in sixteen years’ wear, and 
two to five per cent. 


ornaments, 
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w's Rigut.—According to English 
wis permitted to remain forty days 
se of her late husband, provided she 
urry within that time 
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ump.—A mass of copper, weighing 
{six hundred pounds, from the Ever 


mines, arrived at Detroit, lately. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The beauty of the Circassian women has long 
been known to fame, and has attracted a romantic 
interest to the country of their birth. The harems 
of the Rast are supplied with their beautital dolls 
from the region of country about the Circassian 
Mot ins, oceupying the space between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. 
eral 





Circassia, in a 
includes all this territory, though 
there are several distinct provinces, or states, 


ren- 





sense, 
occupied by seventeen different tribes, which are 
subdivided into many clans, The strongest and 
most prominent of these tribes are the 7cherkess, 
which occupy the northwestern portion of the 
Caucasian range. Itis from the name of these 
tribes that the word Circassia is derived. The 
population of this region of country is estimated 
atabout two millions of people. They are in 
nominal subjection to Russia, though in a state 
of constant warfare against the czar, aud being a 
fierce and powerful race of hardy mountaineers, 
they oppose a formidable resistance to the Russian 
troops, often holding them at bay, and some- 
times gaining complete victories over them. 
Even the all-conquering Timour the Tartar could 
not subdue them in other days. The province 
of Georgia, on the southern side of the moun- 
tan range, being further removed from the Rus- 
sian frontier, enjoys a comparative exception from 
his perpetual strife. It is from this section that 
many of the female slaves are carried, who are 
purchased for the Turkish and Persian markets 

The Caucasian, with a complacent self-tlattery, 

is adopted by European writers as the highest 
type of the human race. Vhysically it is so, and 
the experience of centuries has proved that ic is 
ful as well adapted for high moral and intel- 
lectaal development, under favorable circum- 
stances, as any other. In the home of its birth, 
however, among the mountains of the Caucasus, 
ic does not present any very encouraging traits, 
either moral, social or intellectual. Its daugh- 
ters are reared up for sale in foreign markets, 
and symmetry of form, fairness of complexion, 
and beauty of features, are encouraged simply 
as available qualities for ¢ ding a price. 
Parental or fraternal affection has no part or lot 
in the matter, and the only parental aspiration 
which is indulged in, is, that the young female 
may please the eye of the Jew merchant, and 
being a handsome price. As for life among the 
Cireassians, “ there is nothing in it,” as the used- 
up man says in the play. They subsist chietly 
by plundering their neighbors, do but little in 
cultivating the soil, and burrow in the most filthy, 
ill-constructed and contracted hovels. They 
live upon the coarsest and most unsavory food. 
Uader these circumstances it is not strange that 
the females do not object to being sold, but rather 
anticipate the event with pleasure, as a certain 
prospect of improving their physical condition. 
They all have the hope of becoming the wives of 
pachas and grandees. 

The price paid by the Turks for these females, 
varies according to their attractions, but usually 
ranges frofa one hundred to two hundred dollars. 

The personal attractions are all that are sought 
for, in this traffic; intellectual culture being a 
bore to the stolid Turk, even were it possible to 
find it in these puppets of the harem. ‘The sole 
accomplishments of the Circassian females con- 
sist in embroidering, needle-work and weaving ; 
reading and writing being unknown 
among them. The religion of all the Circassian 
tribes is for the most part Mahometan, though 
some few are converts, under Russian influence, 
to the Greek Church. The Mahometan religion 
is an indispensable arrangement with the slave- 
raisers, because it places their daughters in free 
communion with their future Turkish masters. 
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Coxsouine !—The Philadelphia Press says it 
is right for printers to know that while, until a 
recent period, actors were legally designated 
vagabonds in England, a statute passed in the 
reign of Queen Anne, distinctly declares that 
printers, like attorneys, are gentlemen. When 
swords formed a part of genteel attire, they were 
worn by many who, neither by birth, education 
nor calling, were entitled to be considered gen- 
tlemen. e the matter out of dispute, an 
act of parliament was passed, in which were set 
forth the various classes authorized to wear 
swords or rapiers as part of their costume, and in 
this statute printers are expressly named as en- 
titled to what, at that period, was considered a 
privilege. 


To place 





Tue Sanpinian Army.—Any one, says an 
English paper, who has ever seen the Sardinian 
army, “must personally entertain a favorable 
recollection of it. The men are singularly quiet 
and weil-eonducted. Drunkenness is almost un- 
known. Punishment, too, is rare, and the dis- 
Whatever 
may be the evils of the conscription, it has the 
merit of bringing an educated class of men into 
the ranks, and thus raising the morale of the 
whole army.” 


cipline, though strict, is considerate. 
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Srsevt Raitroap.—They have a street 
railway in Montreal, just completed, which is 
doing an excellent business. The rates of fare 
25 tickets, or fifty school 
for one dollar. The road has 
been leased at a rate equivalent to 16 per cent. 
upon the capital stock. 





ents single, and 
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CGoipes Wepprsea.—The German church in 
Montreal was lately gratified with a “golden” 
The attained the 
ge of eighty-seven, while the “ golden ” 


wedding. bridegroom has 






bride is sixty- 
Se 
“Ler tite GiRLs aLonE.”—Among the rules 
the regulation of Queen Elizabeth's household 
That none toy with maid- 
yur pence.” 
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A Sranp.—The name of the man in Vermont 
w'io feeds his } 


lens on iron 
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WORKING FOR THE PUBLIC. 


Phere is quite an interesting class of young 
men about town 


public, 


who Inbor very hard for the 





whose services, we fear, are not sutlicient- 
ly appreciated. They are a pale-faced, spindle- 
shanked set, with narrow, consumptive chests, 
and look like neglected weeds that have sprang 
up in the shade. luok, 


they by no means neglect the weed themselves, 


But, however they may 


for they are entirely devoted to it 
smoking 


» assiduously 
as they perambulate the streets, and 
heroically wearing out health and strength and 
senses in the task. Doubtless they are engaged 
in the laudable enterprise of fumigating the city ; 
and having heard of the antiseptic qualities of 


tobacco smoke, they have dedicated themselves, 





to the sanitary labor of purifying 
the atmosphere of the streets. This noble 
secration of time and money, and body and soul, 


con- 


to the reformation of the city atmosphere, merits 
at least a passing commendation ; for these puf 
fing and tottering ghosts are working for the 
public good. 

Another class of public benefactors, whose 
efforts are often 


too misunderstood and de- 





nounced, are the spitting peripatetics of the high- | 


ways of the city. These worthies, in numbers 
equal to the smokers, devote their concentrated 
energies to the laudable pursuit of laying the 
dust in the streets and on the sidewalks. Not 
only do they freely bestow all their natural re- 
sources upon this chosen labor, but even masti- 
cate the Indian weed for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing the salivary glands to greater copiousness, 
and are thus enabkd to keep up a perpetual 
deluge upon the pavement, and drown the dust 
completely. Most these combined 
tobacco-mills and street-sprinklers should be 
commended for their public-spirited efforts in 
chewing and spitting; fur are they not working 
forthe public good ? 

Nor should we slight the benevolent labors of 
another set of benefactors, of the opposite sex, 
whose ample dresses, trailed behind them, though 
occasionally causing a slight inconvenience in 
walking to those persons who follow them, yet 
sweep the streets and sidewalks with a thorough- 
ness far surpassing any knight of the broom. 
Who can contemplate without emotion the sac- 
rifice of comfort and cleanliness of attire which 
these angels of goodness thus make in their self- 
imposed but hervie task of removing the dust 
from the bricks and pavements! Nor do they 
go about their labor in any penurious, grudging 
garb, but with ample skirts of the richest and 
most costly textures, as though decorated fur a 
triumphal they go forth upon their 
chosen mission, sweeping the dusty streets, and 
“trailing clouds of glory as they go.”” Who 
shall say that our fashionable belles are not 
working for the public good ? 


certainly 


sacrifice, 





THE POWER OF AVARICE. 

When Napoleon, aboat 1811, desired to build 
a palace for the king ef Rome, near the barrier 
de Passy, in surveying the line, the shop of a 
poor cobbler named Simon, stood in the way. 
It was decided to purchase this stall. Simon 
having learned what was going on, demanded 
20,000 franes tor his tenement. The admini: 
trator hesitated a few days, and then decided to 
give it, but Simon, goaded by the god of gain, 
now asked 40,000 francs. This sum was more 
than two hundred times its value, and the de- 
mand was scouted. An attempt was made to 
change the frontage, but that being found im- 
possible, they went again to the cobbler, who 
had raised his price to 60,000 francs. He was 
offered 50,000, but refused. The emperor, being 
consulted, said he would not give a frane more, 
and preferred to change his plans entirely. The 
speculating son of St. Crispin then saw his mis- 
take, and offered his property for 50,000 francs, 
40,000, 30,000, coming down at last to 10,000, 
half what he originally asked ; but the author- 
ities would not hear a word. But after all it 
was decided to buy it at a fair price, when the 
disasters of 1814 happened, and all thoughts of a 
palace for the king of Rome were abandoned. 
Some months after, Simon sold his shop for 150 
francs, and in a few days after the’sale, was re- 
moved to an insane asylum—disappointed avarice 
had driven him crazy. 








AGENEROUS OrreR.—Captain Adams, of 
Kingston, Mass., offers to contribute 100 barrels 
of flour towards a cargo of provisions for the suf- 
fering poor in Ireland, and is willing to com- 
mand the vessel during her passage to and from 
Treland. 





Crippace.—The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company are building eeven miles of corn cribs 
along the line of the road twelve miles south of 
Chicago. This is a very large game of cribbage. 
The capacity of this modern granary is 3,000,000 
bushels ! 








“Tuaskscivinc Day.”—This is generally 
supposed to be an institution of New England 
birth; but it appears to have been well-known 
in Shakspeare’s time—for Byron, in 
Labor’s Lost,” tells Rosalind—I cannot stay 
Thanksgiving.” 


“ Love's 





Servep umm ricut.—A would-be wag in 
Milwaukee tied a string across the pavement of 
a strect, intending to trip some unwary passer-by, 
but a little while afterward, having occasion to 
go that way himself, forgot all about his joke, 
and picked up a broken nose on the pavement. 
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Tuat’s att.—The printer of the Verango 
Spectator wants wheat and buckwheat flour, oats, 
corn, and everything eatable; wood and coal, 
lumber, beef, chickens, turkeys, butter, 
eggs, and money, and—that’s all. 


shingles, 
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Yesstan Onservatory.—The astronomer, 
Otto Shruve, has received from the Emperor 
Alexander IT., asum of 125.000 fr. to establish a 
complete observatory on Ararat. 
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Sentiment —Whelesome sentiment is rain, 
which make the daily life fresh 


odorous. 


fields of and 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
What wouderful resources our country exhibits 
in the midst of a fearful civil war! 
Jolin DeHaven died of bad liquor in @ bar- 
room in New York city, last week. 
7 +! 


he season in this vicinity is far more like 


spring than like winter—clear and mild 

We have a remarkable original novelette which 
will follow the interesting one now printing. 

Prince Jerome Napoleon expresses great satis- 
faction of his late visit and reception among us, 

The English navy contains about 440 steam 
ships of-war, and nearly 200 sailing ships. 

The Newburyport fishermen have enjoyed ex- 
cellent success during the present month. 

Mrs. Matilda Heron Stwpel 


Boston professionally. 


is sown tO visit 

She has anew play. 
The Forrest divorce case has again been before 

the courts of New York. Al 


It is proposed to make a bath-house, or a float- 


long story. 


ing hospital of the steamer Great Eastern, 

Statistics exhibit the fact that there are some 
five millions of Germans in this country. 

There are said to be one thousand sewing girls 
at work in one room in Water Street, Boston! 

The bank spetie in Boston reached $9,000,000 
last weck—the largest amount held yet. 

Government is directing its attention just now 
to building numbers of iron plated ships-of war. 

California produced, during the past year, 
about $1,000,000 worth of quicksilver, it is said. 

Barney Williams, the clever actor, has given 
$200 towards a fund for starving Ireland. 

The lilac and apple trees in northern Vermont 
have been budding a second time this year. 

The report trom the Pacitic whalers is more 
favorable this year than for a long time before. 

10,000 gallons of sorghum syrup bas been man- 
ufactured in one county of lowa this year. 

The present population of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is set down at 1,231,065 souls, 

The Academie at Paris is the largest theatre in 
the world, and covers 51,000 square teet of land. 

A poet calls the Mississippi an eloquent river. 
Tt ought to be, it has nearly a dozen mouths. 

Labor is the greatest blessing extant, for it is 
far better to wear out than to rust out, believe us. 

To produce small feetin Peru, the little toes of 
the female infants are amputated ! 


Por ee 
THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. 

We have not far to look for the first germ of 
steam navigation, says the London Journal. 
That huge model, which appears to be a com- 
bination of two funnels and a number of chains 
working over wheels, is the parent marine engine. 
As early as the year 1787, Patrick Miller, of 
Dalswinton, Scotland, engaged himself in mak- 
ing experiments with double and treble boats, 
which he propelled by means of wheels placed 
between them, worked by manual labor; in the 
following year he induced one Symington, an 
engineer at Wenlock Head, to apply to it a ma- 
rine steam engine he had invented. This engine 
propelled the boat along Dalswinton Luke at the 
rate of five miles an hour. This was undoubt- 
edly the first attempt ever made to use steam as 
the motive power in a vessel, although it was not 
the first practical steamboat. The engine which 
belongs to the earliest history of that invention 
is what is called an atmospheric engine, that is, 
the piston is raised by the steam, and then it is 
forced down by atmospheric pressure. The his- 
tory of this curious parent of steam navigation 
is worth noting. After the trial in the boat the 
engine was removed to Mr. Miller’s library, 
where it remained until his death in 1815; in 
1828 it was sent by his son, packed in a deal 
case, to Messrs. Coutts & Co., in the Strand, 
where it remained until 1837, and finally it found 
its way to a plumber’s in Edinburgh, who flung 
it aside with the purpose of melting it. How- 
ever, the model was rescued from destruction in 
1855, and was restored to its former working 
coadition by Messrs. Penn & Son, in 1857. 








Mesicat.—It is really satisfactory to our 
Boston pride to notice the position taken in Paris 
by Miss Adelaide Phillips. That she is a con- 
summate artiste, we all know, but that she 
should immediately step into the good graces of 
a Parisian audience, in a ro/e already filled with 
so much success by the great Alboni, is as much 
as we could ask or desire for her. Her future 
prospects are as brilliant as her past life has 
been laborious. 

Sb ea > 





A Goop Hint.—Send your little child to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm 
good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The 
memory of this, in the stormy years which fate 
may have in store for the little one, will be like 
Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds. 

Ryans 

Goov.—The Pawner’s Bank, in Boston, is 
doing a yood business. Two thirds of its loans 
are under eleven doliars, and in thirty-six 
out of every one hundred loans the whole in- 
terest paid on the loan is less than twenty-one 
cents. 
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Sicniricant.— This falling in love,” says 
Puck, “is a tamble down an awkward heijht 
I’ve seen many a poor fellow lose his footing, 
and plunging into the abyss, find himself im- 
paled through the heart on a flint.” 





——-—- 

War anp Peacr.—The dith rence between 
war and peace has been well-defined by one of 
“In the time of peace the sons 
rs si in the time of war the fathers 


the ancients. 
bury their fathe 


bury tal sons.’ 
+2oe — 


Desperate Masiac —In Madison county, 
Illinois, a few days ago, a crazy German named 
Fribert, who had lost his reason on the death of 
his wife, shot dead his four children and then 
blew his own brains out. 


woe 





Datsy.—The word daisy is a thousand times 
pronounced without adverting to the beauty of 
its etymology—the eye of day. 
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hman is in Rome 


Persovat.—Chariotte C 
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Foreign Atems. 
Garibaldi has been elected Grand 
Italian Freemasons 


Master of the 


Victor Cousin is about tobe married, although 
he is more than seventy. 

Flotence Nightingale, in a recent letter to a 
friend, says her own early death may be regarded 
as certain 

Mizier is modelling a Pern. He will send 
three statues to the London Exhibition One of 
them, an Indian girl, taken from Bryant's poem 

Mr. Harris, late American Minister, writes 
home that the Jap making rapid) pro- 
gress in all the arts—especialiy in commercial 
enterprise. 


anese are 





Juhanna Wagner, who has lately taken again 
to the drama, with which she began her career, 
has not been as successful as was anticipated, 
and it is said that she will return to the opera 

The Emperor Napoleon TIL. has conferred the 
Imperial Order and Cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon Mr. Francis Heory Saltus, of New 
York, in approval of his method of pertecung 
steel ordnance. 

At Brussels the 


greatest quantity of beer is 
consumed, at Stockholm the most brandy, at 
Madrid the most chocolate, at Paris the most 
absinthe, at Constantinople the most coffee, and 
at London the greatest quantty of strong wines, 

Amongst the donors to the National Shukspe- 
rian Fund are the Marquis of Lansdowne, £50 ; 
Lord Northampton, £100 ; Protessor Thom 
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vn, 
of Cambridge, £25; Mr. Charles Kean, £20; 
Mr. Ewart, M. P., £5; Mr. Thomas Watts, of 


the British Museum, £20. 

Kleptomania is the vew term used in England 
to designate petty thetts committed by members 
of the aristocracy. The old fashioned words— 
robbery, theft and larceny, only apply when 
these offences are commuiticd by the poor and 
ignorant. 

The British Admiralty has ordered that for the 
future the officers, petty officers, and seamen of 
the fleet, are uot to wear moustaches or beards 
Moustac hes, but not beards, may be worn by the 
officers and men belonging to Royal Marine 
corps. 

The Luther monument at Mortara, which has 
lately been inaugurated, is receiving high praise 
from the critics. It is modelled by Muller, and 
represents the great reformer as clothed in his 
cope, and at the moment when he uttered those 
famous words at Worms: “1 cannot do other- 
wise—God help me—-amen.” 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


If you give a jest, take one 

Richest is he that wants leust. 

Quiet conscience vives quict sleep 

Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 

Light is thy daily slave, darkness inviteth thee 
to slumber. 

Labor rids us of three great evils—poverty, 
vice and ennui. 

There is more evil in a drop of corruption than 
there is in a sea of affliction. 

Love your fellow-creature, though vicious. 
Hate vice in the friend you love the most. 

Insult not another for his want of a talent you 
possess—he may have others whicu you want. 

Kindness is stowed away in the heart like rose- 
leaves in a drawer, to sweeten every object around 
them. 

There is no situation, however humble, the 
which to fill to perfection does not argue superi- 
ority of character. 

What may be very entertaining in company 
with ignorant people, may be tiresome to those 
who know more of the matter than yourself. 

Keep silence sometitnes upon subjects which 
you are known to be a judge of. So your 
silence where you are ignorant will not discover 
you. 

It is an easy matter to commend patience 
when there is no danger of any trial, to extol 
humility in the midst of honors, to begin a fast 
after dinner. 

To do much good, and make but little noise, 
is a singular thing. Some say much, buat do 
nothing; but Christians should do much and say 
> nothing. 

Those who would render their charities useful 
should judiciously diffuse them. He who would 
have a good crop must sow with his hand, and 
not pour out of the sack into one heap. 

Like many other virtues, hospitality is prac- 
tised in its perfection by the poor. If the rich 
did their share, how would the woes of this world 
be lightened. 

Love, like a beautiful opal, is a clouded gem 
which carries a spark of fire in its bosom ; but 
true friendship, like a diamond, radiates steadily 
from its transparent heart. 


—— ew 
Hoker's Budget. 
Soldier's pity for the wounded on the battle- 
field—"* Over the left’ ones. 


What tribe of Indians could obtain a loan 
with the most ease? Pawn-ees. 





We are told to weigh ourthoughts ; most men 
and women wouid need a very small pair of 
scales. 

We may say of a good many people's souls 
that it is a wonder Nature ever thought them 
worth framing. 

If you want to live long, live upon the sea- 
shore. No matter how fast your sands run, you 
will always find a plenty more. 

Men dying make their wills —why cannot 
wives? Because wives have their wills during 
their lives. 

To a lover, his sweetheart’s right hand and 
check and eve and ear are equalled by nothing 
on earth but her left. 

What is the difference between a milkmaid and 
aswallow? One skims the milk and the other 
the water. 

There is no truth in the bold assertion by 
Vanity Fair, that a deaf man was recently cured 
by the judicious use of dumb-beils 

An editor says when he was in prison for libel- 
ling # justice Of the peace, he was requested by 
the jailer ‘ to give the prison # puff.” 

A disconsolate lover, who was discarded, con- 
soles himself with the retleetion that his loved 
one is married to a lawyer, has two children, and 
the fever. 

Punch’s Almanac advises the farmers to cow 
their Pa, keep their Us warm, hive their Bs, 
shoot their Js, feed their Ns, look after their po- 
tatoes’ Is, and then take their Ex 

“Mr. b—-, if 
next Sunday, Is 
“Tt wont be dor 
terms.” 

In one of the Portsmouth public 
boy who was reading the morning 
the New Testament, 
“ This is hair comb; let us kill him” Je 
should have heen, * This is the heir me.” ete 

A balmy fellow bragving that he could carry 
a harrel of pork without difficulty was roddeniy 
put to his trumps when told that he was fre 
seen stagyernng under a load cf leas 
poands of corned meat 


ou will get my coat done by 
be forever inde ted to you 


upon such 






said the tailor, 


schoole, a 
esson from 


rendered one verse 
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Quill and Scissors. 
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An electri wlaced 


Kamk 


throagh a 





spark of induchon, pre 
reat 


ors 


hine at Parts 
f crown 


has pierce 





mass nearly two inches 








thick tf another 1 14 h thick These 
plates were recentiv laid before the Academy of 
Soences by M kav, who stated that one i 
thick plates had never before boon pierced by the 
spark of inductor he holes were fine, and of 
a somewhat spirel form There was no trace of 
fusion, or of metalle deposit 


tsh maddy re 


ears of his roval by 


ently slapped 


A placky | 
the auyust 
Alfred whe reported t 
the officer in command dr vestyation 
that the und igr ity was a resultof princely im 
pertinence, and ail the whieh his 
highness got, therefore, was a prece of advice to 
the effect that im turure be had better keep acivil 
tongue in his head 

The Weekly Anglo African has news through 
a reliable source from Afmea, that King Docemo, 
of Lagos, having discs 





ghness, Prince 





indiyrnantly 


showed 


Satistacthot 


vered the deeepnon and 


traud of the treaty imposed upon him by Com 
} , 









mander Bediny 1 
and Mr. Consul Mt ‘Cro 
censed that he is expelling the Fnglish 
island. 

The debt-burdened province of Canada is 
alarmed at the expense of the new eapitol build 
ings at Ottawa. Only one furldiog is lalt done, 
at acost of S900.000 and to complete the work 
according to the will require $3000 000 
more, or double the amount estimated when the 
work was begun 

The Rocky Mountain gold mines are still 
worked with activity, A correspondent of the 
St. Louis Republican, writing trom Mountain 
City, says: “Our mining prospects were never 
brighter and more promising than now. ‘The 
milis never did a better business ; labor was 
never in yreater demand than at this time.” 


from the 





plates 


Tt is said that the sweet potatoes raised in Con 
necticut are equal in all respects to the New 
Jersey potato, and that itis the intention of the 
cultivators to follow up the experiment next year 
on a more extended scale. 

Major Sutherland, US A., while intoxicated 
afew nights ago, fell and cut himself severely, 
but managed to stagyer to bed in the Metropol: 
tan Hotel, New York, fell asleep, and died of 
hemorrhage from the wounds 

A graceless secamp claiming to be James See 
ley, of Hartford, stole the alms box at St 
John's Church, New Haven, recently, He re 
alized sisty cents by the job and went to jail 
for it 

‘Two gentlemen of scientitic attainments have 
recently been appointment by the government of 
Nova Scotia, at a salary of $1600 4 year each, 
to make a geological reconnoissance of the 
province. 

A Mrs. MeNeill, recently, was found dead in 
her bed at ber house on Rincon Point, California, 
while her children, unconscious of their mother's 
death, played about the room 

Mrs. Morgan, wife of the Governor of New 

£ 
York, at a recent lecture in Albany, took out her 
soldier’s sock and knit vigorously until the lee- 
ture commenced, 

A young lady of California recently broke her 
neck while resisting an attempt of a young man 
to kiss her. ‘This furnishes a tearful warning to 
young ladies 

Ernest Clay (a good name for the hero of a 
novel) has been transterred from her majesty's 
embassy at Paris to the British legation at 
Washington. 

The Irish tobacco dealers have raised their 
prices four cents per pound, for tobacco, in ap 
prehension of a deticient supply from the United 
States 

Ship building on the northern lakes is remark- 
ably brisk. At Cleveland, Otio, more than a 
dozen vessels are in progress, ten of them barks. 

One of the finest pearls in the world was re- 
cently found in the Bay of Panama. Itis of a 
perfect pear shape, and of the finest water 

Several recently appointed inspectors have 
been dismissed from the Salem Custom House, 
on account of the lack of employment. 

Every unmarried man but one, residing in the 
village of Washington, ludiana, lias volunteered 
in the war. 

Oat of 13,308 members of Divisions of Sons 
of Temperance in Maine, 596 have enlisted in 
the volunteer army. 

Mr. M'Cormick, the celebrated reaper man, is 
said to have cleared $1,405,251 on the invention. 

George C. Rand & Co. are about putting five 
of Felt’s type setting Inachines in operation. 

Prince vapole on has sent a splendid service of 
Sevres China as a present to Secretary Seward 

John C. Heenan, the “ Benecia Boy,’ 
Cincinnati, raising a company for the war 

Superior army cloth is now being manufac. 
tured at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Marriages. 


In this city. by Rev Phineas Stowe, Mr 
Bailey to Mise Antoinette Craig 

By Kev © N. Suith, Me Johw Chandler t Miss Ruth 
ii. Kider 

By Kev. Dr Stow, Mr. Richard J 
Antoinette Allen 

At Koxbuory. by Rev & R Dennen, Mr Andrew J 
Lathrop to Mies Angeline Shedd 

At East Cambridge. by Kev Dawid Merril! 
G. Hopkins t Miss Katber 0 Wyman 

At Manchester, by Kev. FOV. Teany, Mr Edger E 
Jones to Mixes Mary Eo Andrews 

At Fail River, Mr Edward Hopkins to Mine Kate 
Harrivgton 

Walpole, by Rev Mr Mealy, Mr 

ersow to Mire Abba A Clapp 

At Helliset.n, by Kee A BO Edwards, Mr 
Tizzard to Mie Amanda J Standich 


Joho b 


Monks to Miss Marte 


Mr William 


George W. Nick 


Rufus B 


At Quincey, by William B Duggan, Keg, Mr Lewis 
Melutsre to Miss Josephine Rideout 
At Needham, by Rev. William * Green, Mr Galen 


Orr, Jr, to Mivs Henrietta Lt 

At Salem. by Kev Mr acaulaar Mr Frederick Row- 
- Mie Care B Senger 

At Marbletewd ty Kew Mr ¢ 
Mawke« to Mies Maria |. Newton 

At Norton, by Mee Heury r H Miller 
Pean to Mire Pi t Lin 

At East Fa me ath by Rew '¥ Sears, Mr 
to Mre Mary Lo Hy ere 


Deaths. 


Sarah Carter 
w, Naocy Boiter, Mere 
Join Norwood Angelo 22) Mre oie 
Fanny Moore, 71, Mee Witss Beiard 
Brown 2 

At Chariestown. Mr Stephen Ferguson 31 Mre Lo 
eretia GG Tasior 

At Koxrbog Mr Francis Huckine 

At Cambridge, Hon |e bard #ullivan, #2 





rp, Mr) William 
Mr Henry © 


Kusseil Tobey 





In this city, Mre 
ws 








Mre Aub A 








At Cambr Amelie Be 67. Mre Mary 
Blanchard : 
At Somerville, Mr Joho) Noyes. 4 Mre (barlotte 


Mau jikin “4 

At Brook ine Mr Henry Tackerman Heath 2 
Aveer ™ 
Jeane G (ark 
At Maiden Mire Furie Bo Nach 1s 





Rev J K Reott, 


At West Detham Mr Timothy Smith ” 
At Braintree Dr Jonathan Wiid 





At Salem. Mre Vanoy Vietcher 72, Mies Lydia Hacker 
ho 
At Lowell, Mra Susan Adame Fu oe ih 


At Walpole Mr Bijah Thompeon 

At Worrerer, Mre fume Lane #4 Mre Catherine 
Riastenborn. 6] 

At Nantucket Mr Jobo B Beart #) 
Buse @ 
at New Bedtora Miss Hopey Ann Worde 
Ad-iioe BE (eep 

At Abington Mes. Euigabeth ( usting ~+ 


Mr James n. 


Kove 

















































[Written for The Flag of our Union 


GOD'S BLESSING ON THE SOLDIER. 
BY MISS SARAH ©. CLARKE. 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented camp or field! 

We have vielded up our loved ones—O God, be 
thon their shield! 

Amid the din of battle be thix their watchword 
bright, ® 

Onward, true yveomen of the Nerth, Columbia and 
the right! 


God's blessing on the soldier!—forhim shall prayers 
ascend, 

Wherever Christians meet for prayer or at the altar 
bend; 

From lonely village hamlet and city’s busy roar, 

From Pacitie’s far-otf murmurs to our own Atlantic 
shore. 


God's blessing on the soldier !—wherever waves our 
flag, 

Wherever duty calls him, may his footsteps never 
lag; 

O, God of battles, arm him with courage true, 
divine, 

That the “stars and stripes,’ Columbia, o'er thee 
may proudly shine. 


We will not ask them back again—shame on the 
recreant heart 

That would not, in her country's need, most gladly 
bear her part; 

And yet we'll hope to meet them when, all our 
battles o'er, 

Dusty and toilworn from the fray they come in 
peace once more. 


God's blessing on the soldier!—God's blessing on 
our land! 

Bright angels hover round them—that brave, de- 
voted band; 

God's pity on our enemies—they know not what 
they do, 

When they in brother's blood their treacherous 
hands imbrue. 


God's blessing on the soldier!—from hamlet, vil- 
lage, plain, 

Has the battle-cry resounded, re-echoing back 
again; 

On, onward for the right—to your country’s cause 
prove true: 

Brave comrades of the North, Columbia looks to 
you! 


From Mexico's blue waters to the lake shore’s 
coast, 

America, our pride—her loyal sons, our boast; 

From every hill and valley shall soon our ensign be, 

And the “stars and stripes "’ again wave proudly to 
the sea. * 


God's blessing on the soldier in tented camp or field! 

We have yielded up our loved ones—O God, be 
thou their shield! 

Amid the din of battle, be this their watchword 
bright, 

Onward, true yeomen of the North, Columbia and 
the right! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE OFFICE-BOY. 


RY M. A. AVERY. 


“Boy wantep.—One who can read manu- | 


script well, can find a situation by application at 
this office.” 

Such was the paragraph that met the eye and 
took the fancy of a fair, slender girl of twenty, 
as she sat alone in one of the sparely-furnished 
attic rooms of a miserable tenant house in a great 
city, running her eye down the column of 
“wants,” in a flourishing daily paper, in the 
dim hope of tinding something that would meet 
her own particular “ wants” and needs. 

“ Would that I were a boy!” she murmured. 
“Boys are always wanted. Men, too, are 
wanted, and good stout women; but nobody 
wants weak, slender girls like me. Teachers 
are wanted ; but they require recommendations 
which I couldn’t get, except from two old Irish 
women. Nurses are wanted, but I know nothing 
of that business. Servants are wanted ; but they 
say I look too delicate to be good for anything,” 
and she looked pityingly at her white, thin 
hands. ‘ Seamstresses are wanted; but I have 
tried that—I cannot now get work enough to 
keep me from starving —and when I did my 
health visibly declined. Alas that dear Arthur 
and I should have come to the city, alone and 
orphaned as we were, to live upon our slender 
means, in the vain hope that his authorship was 
to bring us such a golden harvest. How little 
we knew then of its uncertainty or precarious- 
ness; or that his precious health, and perhaps 
life, would be the sacrifice. Asa last resort he 
has gone to a warmer clime, to which, but for 
our straiteved means I would have accompanied 
him, and it would kill him, I think, if he knew 
that by his trust in a villain we had lost all upon 
which both of us depended, and that I was re- 
duced to such straits to obtain the means of 
living. Ihave removed to this miserable attic, 
sold everything that I can possibly spare, and 
yet— Ah, there,is Arthur’s old trunk that he 
brought from home! Wouldn’t that bring some- 
thing? I wonder what rubbish is in it?” And 
she took out a key, opened the trunk, and laid 
out the contents upon the miserable bed. 

As she did so, her eye again fell upon the 
staring capitals, “ Boy wanted.” 

“I declare, that paragraph haunts me; and 
sure enough, here is quite a decent suit to clothe 
that boy—the same that Arthur wore when he 
tirst came to the city tive years ago. Who knows 
but that an over-ruling Providence has purposely 
placed these things in my way, to keep me from 
perdition or death. But I will not think of that. 
What do they want of a boy, I should like to 
know, that I couldn’t do just as well? Answer 
the devil's call for ‘copy,’ ran errands from 
morning till night? Ay, and read manuscript to 
the lazy, vawning editor, i.e, decipher such un- 
intelligible hieroglyphics as puzzle him, and 
would make a-monkey laugh. Does a printer's 
boy do that? I believe I could do all that, 
eeough, with the privilege of getting a maledic- 
ties Once in an hour or two, better than stitching 
to the tune of Hood's ‘Song of the Shirt ;’ and 
Arthue used to say I had a peculiar knack at 
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guessing out the meaning of cabalistic charac- 


ters, and making sense out of nonsense, which I 
got, no doubt, by copying law papers for Uncle 
Hamilton. How much and how often I have 
tried in vain to get employment suited to my sex 
and condition, during the past few weeks, Heaven 
only knows, and I cannot believe 1 shall forfeit 
its favor by playing the fictitious role of a boy. 
I will, I must try it, whether I succeed or not; 
and upon the whole, I think I should like that 
freedom and independence that are supposed to 
belong of right to the pantaloons,’’ said she, 
smiling. 

Having come to this conclusion, the young 
lady proceeded to invest herself soberly in the 
Strange garments ; but she could not help smil- 
ing when she took a survey of herself in a bit 
of cracked mirror, and saw how nearly she re- 
sembled her brother, when a bright active boy of 
sixteen—all but the hair. It went dreadfully 
against the grain to clip those dark, shining 
curls; but she did it —for necessity is a stern 
master—it was a struggle of life and death with 
her, and she must hesitate at no means that 
would insure success. After surveying herself to 

see that all was right, and marching up and 
down awhile to get used to the fecling of the 
Strange garments, and get her courage up to the 
sticking point, she set out upon her doubtful 
mission. 

The editor of an exceedingly popular weekly 
as well as daily journal was sitting in his oftice, 
pen in hand, poring over a pile of manuscript, 
and trying to gather his ideas into a focus, for a 
spicy leader, during the pauses of a nervous 
headache, when our boy, with a trembling heart, 
was ushered into his presence. 

“Boy, sir!” echoed the obsequious servitor, 
sententiously. 

The editor looked up scowlingly, for he had 
just caught an idea, and did not like to be 
disturbed. 

“You advertised for a boy, sir,” said she, 
tremblingly. 

“Yes. You are the fourth who has applied 
for the place today.” And with a keen, search- 
ing glance from a pair of sharp gray eyes, she 
was told to sit down and wait. 

The boy’s courage fell yet a good many de- 
grees lower at this, and if her case had been one 
whit less desperate, she would have made a hasty 
retreat. As it was, she dropped into a seat, with 
pale cheek and downcast eyes, and it was some 
time before she again ventured to raise them. 
He paid no heed to her, however, but continued 
to write rapidly for half an hour or more before 
he deigned to bestow upon her the least notice. 
But this was a benefit to her, as it gave her time 
to collect her thoughts, and examine his _physi- 
ognomy and surroundings. At last he turned 
upon her suddenly, and said: 

“You want a place, do you?” 

Yes, sir.” 

“What are your qualifications ?” 

“Such as I thought would suit you, sir. I 
can read, write, and run.” 

“ Good things ; but let us see about the first,” 
and he passed her a book of selections. 

Now Alice Hamlin was one of the finest 
readers in the world, with a pleasant, sweet-toned 
voice, an agreeable expression, and a face that 
would light up eloquently when she read or con- 
versed, and the fascination of her looks and 
tones was not lost upon our bachelor editor, 
even though he thought her a boy. 

“That will do,” he said, after several trials ; 
“but here is where you all fail. If you can read 
these, you would indeed be a treasure to me just 
now ;” and he passed her over a handful of the 
knottiest kind of manuscripts, which to his evi- 
dent ish she deciphered at once. 

The man’s forehead relaxed its frown, and a 
genial smile broke over his face, as he said : 

“You will do, if we can come to terms. 
What is your name?” 

“ Alis—Alison Hamlin, sir,” she said, with a 
bright blush, for, strange to say, she had not be- 
fore thought of a change of name. 

“Have you friends in the 
commendations ?” 

“Neither. Icame tothe city but a few months 
ago, to live with an only brother. He was 
obliged to go south, on account of failing health ; 
we lost our property soon after, so I am obliged 
to do as I can.” 

“We usually require recommendations,” and 
he looked her over searchingly. 

The bright brown eyes filled with tears, and 
fell for an instant before his steady gaze, and 
the cheek crimsoned; but they were raised again 
with an assurance born of the necessities of the 
hour, as she said: 

“Tcould judge of a man’s talents, capability, 
or honesty, better by his countenance than his 
recommendations. The latter might be forged, 
the former never.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said the editor, 
laughing. ‘ You are a queer boy, and I suppose 
have been sitting here all this time, spaniel-like, 
reading my ugly countenance.” 

“Tes, sir.” 

“ Well, what did you make of it?” 

The dimples came into the corners of her 
mouth, as she said: 

“You looked sick, and harassed, and stern 
enough ; but I would trust to your generosity, 
or kindness of heart.” 





city, or re- 


“Well, you shall not trustin vain, boy. I like 
you so well that I will dispense with the recom- 
mendations, and shall try and give you reason 
to believe you were right.” 

After the terms were concluded upon, Alice 
went home with lighter heart, and the next day 
she entered upon her new duties, and anew phase 
of life. She found that the continued illness of 
the junior editor was the cause of the ‘hoy’s”’ 
being wanted, and that Mr. Morley, the senior, 
who was a gentleman of thirty-five, or so, with 
superior ability, but infirm health, was indeed 





levoted his time to writing, and obtaining gen 
eral information 

He had expected only temporary and partial 
relief from a boy; hat somehow, with her wo 
man’s tact and ingenuity, joined to untiring pa- 


things about the office 





tience and perseverance, 
ina very few days began to assume quite a 





r looked with aston- 


ditferent aspect, and the edi 
ishment upon the immense amount of business 
performed in one day by that “ strange boy.” 

Heaps of letters were answered, interminable 

manuscripts waded through, large quantities of 

papers filed, and put in their proper places, and 
| everything reduced to better system than had 
ever been known in the office before; and all 
without the least noise or confasion, or bother to 
the gentleman, who, though constantly occupied, 
was yet made dimly conscious of what was going 
on, by an occasional low-toned inquiry, as well 
as hy the gradual accession of comfort and free- 


dom from harassing cares that had so unexpect- 
edly come to him. He seldom spoke to her at 
first, except upon the business of the office; but 
after awhile, upon rare occasions, he would con- 
verse with her quite genially, each time with a 


abilities, and stock of general information. 
Where did you get such a tact for office work ? 
Why, you are as handy as a woman,” he said 
to her one day. 

Alice had now got used to his abrupt ways, 
and the feeling of her strange garments ; but this 
feminine allusion brought the blushes to her 
cheek, and for the moment disconcerted her. 

“TI used to sort and file law papers for my 
guardian at home, and later, since I came to the 
city [have copied manuscript a great deal for my 
brother, who was an author.” 

“Indeed! What was his name?” 

“ Arthur Hamlin, sir.” 

“Ah, I remember him; you resemble him, 
too. Light literature, wasn’t it? Very light, 
Blake said; but Blake was sick and cross then, 
and perhaps too fastidious. Look in that drawer 
of waste papers yonder, and see if you can find 
any of his productions.” 

Alice readily found them, for they were in her 
own handwriting, and she had happened to come 
upon them a few days before, and sighed over 
the broken hopes they involved, and when Mr. 
Morley asked her with unusual interest and con- 
descension to read them, she was careful todo her 
best. He interrupted her several times with ex- 
pressions of admiration, and at the end 
exclaimed ; 

“Why, what was Blake thinking of? 
really excellent.” 

Alice’s eyes glistened with tears, as she said, 
“1 knew that you were kind and generous—” 

“There’s no generosity about it. I look at 
these things in a purely business point of view. 
The story is admirable, and shall be published 
and paid for; and if you have any more as good 
at home, why bring them along.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said she, 
tearfully. 

“‘No thanks; but did your brother write 
much ?” 

“Yes; but he was unknown, and his writings 
were not very highly appreciated. I have a 
number of his articles at home that I think bet- 
ter than half that get into the papers; but you, 
perhaps, would think differently.” 

“T have considerable respect for your judg- 
ment, Alison, and we will see what they are 
like.” 

The papers were brought, highly approved, 
and paid for; a kindness that touched Alice the 
more deeply in that she had heard from her 


It is 


brother, who was slowly improving, and 
she was trying to send him a_ remittance. 
From that time a more confidential inter- 
course grew up between the two, though 


neither could have told why. Alice found no 
happier place than the grim office, and its asso- 
ciations ; and our editor felt lost, and a strong 
sense of loss, whenever the boy was away, until 
he returned again. And when more at leisure 
than usual, he would sometimes sit for an hour 
tipped back in his chair, with his feet upon 
another, and eyes half shut, listening entranced 
to the clear, bell-like tones of her voice, and 
watching the play of expression upon her exquis- 
ite features, as she read some grand old poem or 
romance, or even dry political speech or disquisi- 
tion. And often after office hours he would ask 
her home with him to his hotel, to dinner or tea, 
and spend an hour or two in quiet conversation. 

Alice was fully aware of what misconstructions 
would be put upon their interviews, were it 
known that she was a woman; but she trusted to 
her disguise, and was only too happy to enjoy 
them. It seemed strange to her, though, and 
himself, even, that he should form such a friend- 
ship for a mere boy, a lad of half his years, and 
few of his educational advantages, but so it was. 

Tt was early autumn when she entered the 
office, the winter was over and gone, and one 
morning in early spring the editur came in, and 
as usual found a good fire, the office swept and 
dustec, and his boy at the desk, busily engaged 
in writing. 

‘*Good morning, Alison,” said he, pleasantly. 
“T have been over to see Blake. He is decidedly 
better at last, and thinks he shall be able to go to 
work again in a few days.” 

“And then you will want me no longer,” 
gasped Alice. And she turned very pale, and 
grasped at*the desk to prevent herself from 
falling. 


Mr. Morely saw the look, and the act, and 


A GF CUR 


| glance. 


growing wonder and admiration of the boy’s | 


UNIGNs 


‘I think not few possess or acquire the 
gift 

“What will you have—the one you spoke of 
upon the condition of the times 


somethi ! 


generally, or 





gelse 


And with a blush, and smile, 


she passed him the paper upon which she was 





engaged at his entrance, with ink as yet scarcely 


dry upon the last page 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Mr. Morley, laughing, 
as he ran his eye over the page. “1 couldn't 
have done it better myself. 
this, boy t” 


Did you really do 


“Certainly, sir. 


They IT had 


some knack at composition at school, and I've 


wsed to say 


been trying my hand at it a little lately.” 
“Why didn’t [know you had such a talent 
before ” 
“T hardly knew it myself.” 
“ But what are you trying to do with it?” 
“Just practising a little to get my hand in,” 
said Alice, blushing 
“T see it all,” said the editor, with a searching 
t 
You are sitting up nights, after a hard 





“You have looked weary and worn « 
late. 


day 





s work, striving to realize some ambitious 
You must not do so 
You will 
your health, as your brother has done.’ 


dream of authorship. 


You are too young. soon sacrifice 


’ 
“Bat ina case of necessity, sir—” 
“ What necessity, I would like to know? Do 
T not pay you enough for your support?” 
“Yes, and much more, more than I dared 
hope for.” 
“But you wear the same old clothes—you 


live in obscure lodgings—you go to no place of | 


amusement—tell me, wont you, for what you 
are denying yourself all 
youth ?” 

“T hate to plague you with my troubles, Mr. 
Morley.” 

“Tris no plague. I like to have those about 
me give me their confidence.” 

“Well, sir, you know that my brother is sick, 
needing many comforts in a foreign land, where 
gold melts away like dew before the sun.” 

“ Ay, you told me as much before.” 

“Well, he thought he took money enough out 
with him to last until his return; but it was gone 
before he hardly realized the fact, and twice he 
has written for more—the last time saying he 
wanted quite a large sum to bring him home in 
the early summer, supposing all this time that 
he had enough in the hands of a trusted friend to 
make him quite independent of surrounding 
circumstances. But that friend has failed. We 
have lost all our dependence; bat I dared not 
tell him so yet, through fear that the shock might 
killhim. So what was I to do but contrive 
some way to supply the sufficiency !” 

“You should have come to me.” 

“Thad no claim upon you, sir. You had paid 
all and more than I had earned, and there was 
no one else upon whom I could rely.” 

“ But what did you do?” 

“T wrote.” 

“What, pray?” 

“Can you tell me who is the author of ‘ Golden 
Dreams?” 

“ What, that long serial we begun to-day ?” 

“The same, sir.” 

“You are not the author of that splendid 
story—the lady whom ill health prevented from 
calling to make the arrangement ?”’ 

“I believe so.” And Alice laughed and 
blushed as she took the correspondence from her 
pocket and presented it to him. 

“T will confess myself nonplussed and im- 
posed on. For you recollect I told you that I 
could see the feminine characteristics sticking out 
all over it. But tell me why you deceived me 
so? Couldn’t you have come to me in your own 
character just as well?” 

“T feared you would despise the article com- 
ing from a mere boy; and besides, a little mys- 
tery is sometimes a benefit to an author, is it 
not ?” 

“Perhaps. But how you must have enjoyed 
the freedom of my comments. Authors don’t 
often have so fine an opportunity to hear them- 
selves cut up,” said he, laughing. 

“You were very kind, and I thank you,” said 
Alice, tearfully; ‘and in accepting what has 
caused me so much care and anxiety, you have 
relieved my mind from a great burthen.’’ 

Mr. Morley chided her for risking her health 
and life in the night watches that the article must 
have cost her, yet he could not help admiring 
the self sacrificing devotion that led to it. 

“The world attributes all the nobleness, gen- 
erosity and self-devotion in the universe to weak, 
vain, frivolous woman ; but give me a man ora 
boy for the display of such sentiments,” he 
thought, and in consideration of this he gave her 
an extra fifty dollars for the story, for which 
Alice was sufficiently grateful. 

The mail that carried Arthur his remittance, 
in due time brought Alice his reply, and she was 
rejoicing in heart at the near prospect of his re- 
turn, with renewed health and brighter hopes, 
when a circumstance happened that changed the 
aspect of everything materially. In taking out 
her handkerchief, one day, as she was about to 
leave the office upon some errand, Arthur's last 
Mr. 
Morley was absorbed at the time, and did not 
notice it; but rising for something not long after, 


the pleasures of 


letter came out without her observing it. 
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moment. My health is very much im 
and now at | have the means 
at once, and ve May eENpect hy ¢ 
steamer Yours, now and ever 
“Awtutcn Hamers 

There could be but one a 
and we wont say our bachelor ¢ . at 

Yate 9 hound as he trout ’ 
didn't give a bound as the truth shed r 
him, er that he was very angry at the ght 
H the boy he had befriended so ma w! ad 
een his constant and almost only compa t 
months, who had grown into his aff a 
won his admiration as boy never had done hx 


was a yirl after all! What a goose he had 
not to have known it all the 
had 


dozen ditferent ways, had he but thought 





bered now that she 


revealed herself ina 


and he wondered now that he had been | i 


long. He had half a mind to wait and at 
himself by seeing when and how she woul: 
veal herself; but he was too eager for the de 
ment to do this, and besides, he Judged rightly in 
supposing that she would drop the character and 
disappear without explanation, when her brot! 
returned, for such had indeed been her intennor 


People who called that afternoon thought our 


editor wonderfully absent-minded ; but 








dering wits came back from their wo 


when Alice returned in the evening. Wy. ng 
| till the evening's work was done, and they were 
about to quit the office, he turned to her sudden!y 


| 
| and said 

; “Have you lost anything late ly, Alison ?” 

| “Notthat Iknowof.” And Alice put her hand 
to her pocket, but without revealing her loss 

“Does this belong to you!’ And he re 
garded her with a keen, searching glance as he 
gave her the letter. 

She took it carelessly, but the instant ste 
glanced at the superseription, and then up to his 
face, she knew that he had discovered the trut 1, 
and crimsoning to the roots of her hair, and 
overcome by an impulse of shame, she turned 
without « word, and was leaving the office, when 
a firm hand was laid upon her arm. 








“Do not go, Alice, or grieve that the truth is 
revealed to me,” said Mr. Morley, earnestly. 
“T know your motives, and what were your ne 
cessities too well to blame you very 





severely, 
But you must have known that it was a danger- 
ous experiment.” 

“ My choice was between that, starvation and 
the streets,” sobbed Alice, shuddering ai the re 
membrance; “and now you can disurace and 
turn me ont again, if you wish ;” and she sank 
into a seat and buried her face in her hands 

“ Alice, have Lever given you reason to wrong 
me thus?” said Mr. Morley, ina deeply agiteted 
Voice. 

“No, no; you have been all that is noble, 
kind and generous, and for my sake, as well as 
your own, you will keep my secret, and shield my 
name from obloquy.” 

“Your trust in 
Alice.” 


“But I must leave you. 


me shall not be in vain, 


You will not bave a 
woman in your office, knowingly.”’ 

“ Yet I cannot spare you, Alice. You have 
done me a world of good, and almost saved my 
life by coming here, and now I cannot bein to 
do without you.” 

“Bat you must, for Arthur is coming home, 
and I would not have him know—"" She had 
hushed her sobs, but the expression of his face, 
as she looked up, made her hesitate. 

“ Alice,” he said, ina tone that was eloquent 
with emotion, “if I know myself, the world 
would be a blank to me if you should leave me 
forever. O, stay with me always, and become 
my wife.” 

“But you hate women. 

, 


You despise the 
whole sex.’ 

“T hate their vanity and folly ; you have none 
of it, and if you could but return a tthe of the 
deep love I bear you, Lcould worship the whole 
of them for your sake. You know me weil, and 
that Iam many years your senior, and knowing 
this, can you love me well enough to be my 
wife?” 





Alice looked up into the strong manly face 
that hent over her, to read its anxious solitude 
for her favor; but still she doubted 

© You know my poverty and dependence,” he 
said, “and it 
me. 
“No, by my hopes of heaven! 


is pity alone that you feel for 
” 

For years a 
lonely-hearted man, I felt the maynetism of your 





presence, though T knew not all the causes, from 
Pur I 


You cannot return my affection 


the moment you first entered the office 
see how tian 


and say in vour heart that the bright «pring and 








the dreary autumn were never designed for che 
same place in the seasons. My age and plain 
person,” said he, sorrowfally, “ ¢ * 

“ No objections with me,” aaid Alice, jr pul 
sively. © Did you think IT cenld e the no 
ble soul throngh its plain outward setting? Op 


that all vour kindness and generos 
No, Mr Morley, J have teen and 
fele it all, as an impulsive won 


upon me? 





months I have been cons: ious of su d 
and absorbing love for vou as Thad never teir! 
another.” 

“Thank God for the precious gift, my d 





he observed and picked it up, to see whatit 
was. 

“Some office paper, I suppose— 
open letter. ‘Miss Alice 


Ay, an 


Alice Hamlin, 








stepped quickly forward. 
“Do you really like your place and your em- 


yloyment so much?” he questioned. 
: i 


“Ay, and my employer more than either,” she 
uttered, impulsively, and blushing at the words | 
as soon as they were spoken. 


“Do not be alarmed, then, for there are so few 
in the world that do that, that I cannot afford to 





over-worked, and harassed enough by his double | 
duty, and very much in need of an assistant. 
Piles of unanswered letters, and unexamined 
manuscripts had accumulated, and everything 
about the office was in the utmost confusion ; for 
the senior bad not been in the habit of attending 
to such matters as taking care of the odds and 
ends, and doing the offi e drudg } 


erally; bat 





lose one. Blake has received the offer of a bet- 
ter herthsthan I can give him, and will not come 
back to the office. To 
are worth quite as much to me as he ever was, 
with the 





the truth, boy, you 


exception of writing an editorial 
le» 
av 


OCcastur 


“How do soy know but that I conld do 


at 





| 
Hamlin, No. 510 
Cherry Street,’ W. I. postmark. | 
who can that be? Patron or correspondent ' 
510! As I live thatis Alison’s number! What 
does it all mean?” And eagerly opening the 
mysterious epistle, our editor read as follows | 


or 18°90 


* Havana, Cubs, May 25. 1 

“Dear Srater Arice :—You can’t imagine 
how glad I was to hear from you and receive 
that weleome remittance, for my money wa 
gone; I was beset with duns on eve 
expected every moment to he turne t 
by my landlady. I had sought in vain for em 
ployment, retrenched eve ry expense, and seld my 
watch and most valuable effects to satisfy my 
grasping creditors, and hut for this time 
must have shipped as af 
away to avon paving a few 
feared you were iil, that my 
earned, or that there was 












o if doors 


; | 
v relie 
ad arnt 
small debts I 
letter had mis 
able with 


remast hand 








some tr 


ling,” he said, as the blushing tace was } for 
abrnef moment upon the bosom to wt 


was pre 





dso tenderly. © Life will bloon 





for me, if this is true, dy 


“ Bat you know my poverty, my inferiority of 
intellect when compared wit 
murmured 

“Not a word of that I value ¥ 


f the Indies, and in intellect few 


can compare with you,’ 


wealth 





Need we say that Arthur Hamlin 
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loct's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WANTED. 





BY MISS LILLIE BELLE ASHFORD. 
Wanted—a heart, a truthful heart, 
Unskilled in passion’s power; 
Neer felt the syren’s gilded wand, 
Ne‘er dwelt in her luxurious bower. 
Wanted—an arm to lean upon, 
As through life's vale [idly stray; 
An arm, whose loving. firm support 
May guide me till lite’s closing day. 


Wanted—an eye that's honest, true, 
Whose glances oft will thrill my own; 
With love that speaks from its pure depths 
That [ before have never known. 
Wanted—a lip, whose sunny smile 
Smiles but for me—for me alone; 
A lip to press, to whisper words 
That thrill my heart with love's low tone. 


Wanted—a hand to clasp my own; 
A hand that no bad act e’er knew; 

That scorns not labor, feeds the poor— 
A hand that's honest, firm and true. 

Wanted—a head, whose glossy locks 
My fingers often may entwine; 

A head to guide me all through life— 
A head a little higher than mine. 

GOD'S MERCY. 

© bounteous God, thou leavest me not 
To comfortless despair ; 

There comes a gentle balm from heaven 
For every child of care. 


Still in each dell thy sacred house 
Points mutely to the sky, 

The organ and the choral song 
Arrest each passer-by. 


Still shine the sun, the moon, the stars, 
With blessings even on me, 

And when the evening bell rings out, 
Then, Lord, I speak with thee. 


One day shall to the good disclose 
y halls of joy and rest; 
Then in my wedding robes even I 
Shall seat me as thy guest. 
From THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


WOMAN'S JUSTICE. 
No! gayer insects, fluttering by, 
Ne’er droop the wing o'er those that die; 
And lovelier things have merey shown 
To every failing but their own; 
And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.—Bynon. 





ASLEEP. 
Sideway his face reposed 
On one white arm, and tenderly unclosed, 
By tenderest pressure, a fi tint damask mouth 
To slumbery pout; just as the morning south 
Disparts a dew-lipped rose. EATS. 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE POWDER PLOT OF DUBLIN, 
A DESPERATE DEED. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

Ar the treaty of peace in 1814, all the French 
prisoners who were found on board the prison- 
ship at Kingston, in Ireland, were restored to 
liberty. Almost all crossed, on the morning of 
their deliverance, St. George’s Channel to return 
to France. In the small number of those who 
did not manifest the same eagerness to regain 
their native country, Dublin has preserved the 
names of ensigns Celestin and Xavier; these 
were two orphans, who by birth belonged rather 
to the sea than to the land, and who, having no 
memories of maternal caresses, village bells, or 
betrothals, suspended by the conscription, thought 
Dublin as good a place of residence as any other, 
and resolved to remain, at least temporarily, in 
that magniti and hospi city. 

They had, besides, a more important reason 
which led them to take humble lodgings in Dub- 
lin. During their long captivity they had profit- 
ed by a remarkable talent at carving of wood; 
they had made an entire museum, consisting of 
detached pieces, representing each some scene 
visible from their floating prison; and certainly, 
the accident of their position had been very fa- 
vorable, for nature and art have lavished superb 
landscapes between Kingston and Dublin to the 
promontory of Howth Hill. 

Our two sailors hoped to make a fortune by 
exhibiting this museum in the capital of Ireland, 
and especially to promote the politic munificence 
of some rich gentleman who should buy this fine 
piece of art at an enormous price. Celestin and 
Xavier had not a shilling in their pockets; but 
they would not have sold taeir museum for twen- 
ty thousand pounds sterling ; in their self-love as 
authors, they estimated their capital at four 
times its value, at least. They hired a room on 
the ground floor of Christ’s Church square, and 
placarded this sign : 

GREAT ATTRACTION. 
COME AND SEE ALL THE WONDERS OF THE 
BAY AND CITY OF DUBLIN! 


hl) 





This flower of the land, this pearl of the sea! 


A SHILLING A TICKET. 

In England crowds are never wanting at ex- 
hibitions. Their receipts were superb. Celestin 
and Xavier dreamed golden dreams; in a week 
they already had in their coffers a hundred 
pounds sterling in five pound bills. They saw 
themselves with a million at the end of the year, 
for their plan was to visit all the great cities of 
England, and to return to France in a post-chaise 
and with two lacqueys. 

Chance or malice destroyed these tine projects 
in atwinkling. The museam of Celestin and 
Xavier was burned : they themselves almost lost 
their lives in attempting to save it. The present 
mode of insurance was then very little known in 
Dublin. Besides, our two soldiers would not 
thought of taking this precaution. 

They lost all, even their hundred pounds in 
bank bills; they had only two or three sovereigns 
left ; enough to last them in bread a fortnight. 
While desperate with their recent loss, they 
chanced to be crossing the bridge of St. Stephen ; 
under their feet rolled the river Litfey, now 
swollen with afreshet. The sailors cast their 
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eves upon the yellow and turbid waters and then 
eyed each other. 

“Tunderstand you,” said Xavier; 
destined to perish in fresh water. 
brace each other, and so be it.”” 

They sprang upon the parapet of the bridge. 
Closely folding their arms over their breasts, as 
if to express an energetic resolution not to swim, 
like sea-wolves as they were, they threw them- 
selves head first into the Litley. The noise made 
by the double fall aroused a pack of Newfound- 
land dogs who had recently been stationed at 
the end of the bridge by an Irish philanthropist, 
for the purpose of saving lives. The active ani- 
i water almost at the same time 
with Celestin and Xavier. The two sailors were 
seized by vigorous mouths ; but as their project 
of suicide was irrevocable, they struggled ener- 
getically against their deliverers. Men and dogs 
rose to the surface, and in the contest which fol- 
lowed, the dogs had become nearly exhausted, 
and would have lost their lives, had not Celestin 
and Xavier, suddenly touched with compassion 
for these noble beasts, swam with them to the 
bank and saved them from death. 

Unintentionally and by mistake they had also 
saved themselves. The gathering crowd of wit- 
nesses to the scene gave its admiration to the 
dogs and its pity to the sailors. But the latter, 
whose long imprisonment had incapacitated them 
for labor, and who had persuaded themselves 
that the destruction of their museum was not the 
result of accident, and therefore saw an enemy 
in every one around, believing that they had no 
longer a duty to fulfil or a punishment to fear, 
concocted an infernal plot against the city of 
Dublin which had persecuted them by tire and 
by water. 

“Listen, Xavier,” said Celestin; “I have 
heard in my youth the story of M. de Roux, a 
merchant of Marseilles. M. de Roux, like our- 
selves, had reason to complain of the English. 
He was a wealthy individual, who had lent money 
to Louis XVI.; the extent of his fortune was 
not known. He had a fleet of twenty merchant 
vessels, and I know not how many privateers. 
M. de Roux perceiving that Louis XLV. remain- 
ed quiet, himself declared war against the king 
of Great Britain. The letter which declared 
hostilities commenced thus: ‘I, Roux L, 
George II.’ Roux commenced by doing the 
English every injury in his power; but the king 
of Spain and Louis XIV. interfered between the 
belligerent parties, and a treaty of peace was 
signed.” 

“1 know the story,” said Xavier; “but what 
do you intend to convey by it ¢” 

“We will imitate our countryman, Roux I. 
We will declare war against Dublin. We have 
a precedent ; our position is better than that of 
Roux I.; we are in the heart of our enemy.” 

“And if our enemy refuse to furnish supplies, 
we will blow him up, as he blew us up at 
Aboukir.” 

“We will hire the ground floor of a house in 
Sackville Street, between the government offices 
and the wealthy manufactory of Richard Schawb; 
it is a superb position, in the centre of the richest 
quarter in Dublin; there we could blow up all 
Sackville Street. The next night we will affix 
on the corners 4 all the streets a placard in these 
terms, add d to the i 

“The two sailors saved from the Liffey de 
clare war against the city of Dublin. They have 
taken lodgings in Sackville Street, between the 
post-oftive and the manufactory of Richard 
Schawb. On the floor of hele room stands a 
barrel ining two h i pounds of pow- 
der, ready to be “exploded in the following cir- 
cumstances : 

“1. Ifthe police officers make the slightest 
attempt to enter the room where it is. 

“2. Ifeither of the sailors is arrested while 
walking the streets of Dublin, the other, who 
will be stationed with a lighted match near the 
barrel, is to set fire to it. 

“3. If the two sailors are not supplied with 
all things necessary for their support and amuse- 
ment, when they demand it. 

“4. Ifthe neighbors leave their houses as if 
to isolate them, and thus threaten them with an 
attempt from the police. 

“5. The two sailors promise on their honor 
to protect by night and by day the city, and 
property of the inhabitants, if the inhabitants 
will comport themselves favorably towards these 
two unfortunates, honorably known in the capi- 
tal of Ireland. 

“6. One of the sailors will walk in the streets 
of Dublin every day, from twelve o’clock until 
five; the protection of the citizens is requested. 
Tf at half past five he has not returned, his com- 
rade will drop the match into the barrel, and 
Sackville Street will be blown up, as was L’Ori- 
ent at Aboukir. 

Signed, CeLestin anp Xavier.” 
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When their plans were all laid and carefully 
calculated, Xavier went out in the middle of the 
night with a hundred copies of his proclamation, 
and placarded it everywhere. At sunrise the 
sheriff received a letter from the two friends, by 
whom he was invited to call upon them imme- 
diately, for the sake of the city of Dublin. 

At this hour Dublin had not its eyes sufficient- 
ly open to read the proclamation of the two sail- 
ors. The sheriff, who knew that these two en- 
raged Frenchmen were capable of any desperate 
act, forgot his rank, and complied with the invi- 
tation. He was received in the powder room 
with great politeness. Celestin offered him a 
seat, and said : 

“Honorable sir, take the trouble to read thi- 
copy of a proclamation which we have affixed to 
the corners of the sireets of Dublin” 

The sheriff looked at Celestin, took the paper, 
put on his spectacld, and read, bounding from 
his chair at every article. 

© Honorable sheriff,” said Celestin, “ you now 
know our business as well as we do; it remains 
for me to introduce you to our palladinm ; a lit- 
tle pocket volcano; do not fear, and do not cry 
out, forat the faintest cry, my dear sheriff, we 
shall leap above the steeple of St Patrick. See 
Xavier holding the match, which is constantly 
barning ; it is the vestal fire—the vestals have 
changed sex only. What say you to that idea, 
sheriff?” 
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The old magistrate, 
and terror, looked at the black and threatening 
circle, strongly sealed into the floor 
took a handful of the powder, and presenting it 
to the sheriff, said : 


“See, it is of a superior + 
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it daring to manifest 
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two fearfal enemies, and without uttering a word 
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these incendiary projects. 
ed him to the stairs, the one compelling him to 
take the specimen of powder in a box, the other 
presenting the lighted match, as a sentinel pre 
sents arms to his superior officer. 

A few hours afterwards it was easy to see that 
the proclamation had produced its effect. In 
the environs of Nelson’s Monument, and before 
the government offices, the usual crowd was re- 
Sackville Street 
was filled with constables, but they affected no 
hostility of attitude. In the distance appeared 
the sheriff, who seemed by his gestures, to recom- 
mend prudence. 

At noon, Celestin, in his sailor costume, and 
with a French cockade in his hat, boldly came 
outon the pavement of Sackville Street; and 
when he had reached the middle of the wide 
street, he turned to exchange salutes with Na- 
vier, who appeared for a moment at the window, 
with his lighted match in his hand. Celestin 
marched directly to the sheriff and said to him: 

“The play has commenced, all goes well; 
Dublin will be prudent and we shall be grateful.” 

“Sir,” said the sheriff, “there is much anxie- 
ty; you see the shops on Sackville Street are 
closed.” 

“Why should there be anxiety, hono~''s 
sheriff ? our intentions are pure. The anxiiy 
should have been when the hand of the criminal 
burned our museum and reduced us to poverty. 
At present let Dublin but do its duty and all 
will be well. Iam going to order our breakfast 
at Greamesh’s hotel, the first hotel in the world. 
It is indisputable that at the first pain we expe- 
rience we shall accuse you of poisoning, and 
Sackville Street will explode in a thousand 
pieces. Everything is — for, sheritf, even 
an attempt at pouening.” 

“Do not fear, sir. 

“Fear! ah, it is for Dublin to tremble! Fear! 
are you jesting? Since my birth on board the 
Indian, I have spent my life in dying.” 

“ But, sir,” added the sheriff, ina gentle and 
persuasive tone, “renounce this abominable 
folly—” 

“ Sheriff, not another word, or I make a signal 
and we and in the clouds.” 

Then addressing the crowd who surrounded 
him, the sailor added : 

“ Gentlemen, I order you to retire, I need air ; 
leave me alone.” 

In a twinkiing the crowd, as well as the sheriff, 
had disappeared. Celestin felt a natural senti- 
ment of pride at seeing with what facility a word 
from him threw consternation into the people of 
Dublin. With majestic step he took his way 
towards the hotel of Greamesh, and in a maritime 
and provincial voice demanded breakfast. 

All the domestics of both sexes, with the land- 
lord at their head, ran to obey the orders of Cel- 
estin; thirty dishes were served up to him; 
Oporto, sherry, and claret wines. The repast 
terminated, he chose from among the untouched 
dishes, put them in his basket, and calling the 
landlord, said to him: 

“This is for my brother Xavier, it is his break- 
fast; now give all the rest to those groups of 
poor women who have been peeping through the 
winiows.” 

The master of the hotel bowed with a sign ex- 
pressive of obedience to the will of his powder 
barrel neighbor, represented by tle French sail- 
or. Celestin made the signal agreed upon, be- 
fore opening the voleanic room, and Xavier ap- 
proached with the match to the powder barrel. 
Celestin closed the door, fastened it, and deposit- 
ed his provisions on a table. 

“ Everything goes well, Xavier,’”’ said he, seat- 
ing himself; “ Dublin is ours. What a break- 
fast Ihave just devoured at Greamesh’s! what 
wines! what charming domestics! Breakfast in 
your turn, my friend; I have ordered dinner at 
seven o'clock.” 

“And the sheriff?” said Xavier, cutting his 
beefsteak. 

“ The sheriff is afraid ; he knows us; all Dub- 
lin knows us, Xavier; it knows that we are peo- 
ple to keep our word. The police is embarrass- 
ed; it seeks an expedient; it finds none. On 
my way home I met # gentleman who accosted 
me politely and said: ‘In the name of God, cap- 
tain, do not forget to return at five o'clock.’ 
‘What interest have you in that?’ Iasked. ‘I 
am Richard Schawb, your neighbor.’ ‘Ah, I 
understand,’ said I; ‘well, I will be prudent, 
but let Dublin be prudent also.’ M. Richard 
answered for the prudence of Dublin.” 

“Parbleu!” exclaimed Xavier; “if Dublin 
troubles us, we will send it to take a walk in the 
moon.” 

“QO, it know that well; indeed, I am enchant- 
ed with the life which is opening before us. I 
have already a hundred plans inmy head. And 
first I intend to demand in marriage the daugh- 
ter of our neighbor, Richard Schawb.” 

“Ah, Celestin !” 

“And I will marry you, also, to the daughter 
of M. Greamesh, with twelve thousand pounds 
for a dowry, a hundred thousand crowns!" 

“But of what use will this dowry be to us, 
Celestin ? we are imprisoned here for life; how 
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can we enjoy a dowry?” 

“Who knows the future? 
take a dowry if it presents itself 
will ask Miss Schawb for myself, 
Greamesh for you.” 

“And if we are refused ?” 

“ We will blow them up—that is my reply to 
all. We can blow them uponly once. To-mor- 
row I will have the nuptial chambers furnished 
by the fir-t upholsterer in Dublin. We will have 
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“And who will pay them ?” 
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, Where he 
did not fail to meet his neyhbor Richard, who 
seemed to follow all his motions 

“What is all this’ asked Celestin. 

“Tris the Dublin band, on its way to the City 
Hall, where three hundred choristers are to per- 
form the Messiah and the Creation.” 

“Mr. Richard Schawb, go and tell those peo- 
and that I desire to hear 
the Messiah and the Creation bereath my win- 
dow this evening before sunset.” 

“Captain,” said Richard, 
arrange it so.”’ 


“ How, do you hesitate ?” 


“we will try to 


“No, no, nothing is easier—I will go and see 
the sheriff. We will bring the festival to you.” 

Celestin returned and announced to Xavier the 
evening coucert which had been ordered. 

‘It will be a fine triumph,” said he, “if we 
have this army of musicians,” 
himself at the window to await the concert. 

An hour before sunset Mr. Schawb was seen 
at the extremity of Sackville Street, as 
advance guard to the musicians. The army of 
performers defiled through the street, the broad- 
est in the world, and arranged themse' 
battle array before the post-office. A symphony 
served as an overture ; each musician, as usual, 
played his favorite air with that independence 
which characterizes the English artist. After- 
wards three hundred mouths attacked Handel and 
mutilated him without pity. From his window 
above, Celestin thanked the choristers and musi- 
cians, and in his royal muniticence ordered Mr. 
Greamesh to supply them all with beer from the 
brewery of Luxton. Greamesh bowed. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, the night being 
very cloudy, Celestin could not resist the desire 
of going out, but in the strictest incognito, to 
hear the conversation in the public squares. 
There were many people in Phenix Park. The 
sailor slipped cautiously among the groups, and 
listened. Nothing was talked of but the siege of 
Dublin by the two French sailors. Celestin 
turned, and found himself face to face with M. 
Richard. 

“Ah, I have not left you,” said M. Richard, 
in a low voice. 

“Take care, Monsieur Richard ; do not play 
the part of my guardian angel, take care.” 

“Captain, return, it is late ; your friend may 
do some mischief.” 

“Be easy, my friend has my instructions. 
Apropos, Monsieur Richard, I want some of 
your advice; take my arm and let us have a 
little neighborly conversation. I desire to marry, 
what do you think of it? Xavier and myself 
cannot always live in this isolation ; we have 
duties to fultil towards society.” 

“Well, Ithink if you have at heart some 
youthful passion—” 

“No, Monsieur Richard, all the loves of our 
youth are poor; at present we have some preten- 
sions ; we intend to marry heiresses. We have 
made our choice. Think you that the families 
will consent?” 

“Why not?” said the neighbor, in a tremu- 
lous tone. “Are you not fine young people ¢” 

“ That is what we said.” 

M. Richard fell into a profound reverie, and 
after remaining silent for some time, said to 
Celestin : 

“You have asked my advice ; I wish to give 
you a little friendly counsel, will you permit it?” 

“ Give it, neighbor.” 

“You are preparing for yourselves an uncom- 
fortable life; Dublin owes you reparation, and it 
will grant it. The insurance companies, Mr. 
Greamesh and myself, will make a sacritice ; we 
will enrich you at once, and put you on the road 
to France with two hundred thousand francs in 
your pockets, and liberty.” 

Celestin stopped and fixed his eyes on the 
eyes of M. Richard. 

“ Neighbor,” said he, 
tune in our pocket-books, and have extinguished 
our match like simpletons, they will hang us.” 

“0,” exclaimed M. Richard, “ fear nothing ; 
you shall be allowed to return to your country 
with your fortune and your liberty.” 

“ This requires retlection, neighbor. Listen 
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there isa middle course; you shall give two 
hundred thousand francs to my friend Xavier; 
he shall depart, and I will await in Dublin his 
arrival in France, always watching the powder 
barrel. In this manner one, at least, will be 
happy, and qnly one hung. Do you accept my 
proposition ?” 

“Tt shall be done. At daybreak I will await 
you at Greamesh’s hotel.” 

Celestin returned to his friend, related his in 
terview with his neighbor, and both danced re 
joicingly around the voleano. At daybreak the 
sheriff and the two hundred thousand francs were 
before the house of Celestin. Xavier descended, 
received the bank-bills, and set out for Kingston 
in @ post-chaise the voleano 
On arriving at Calais, Xavier wrote to his fren! 
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and told him that he awaited him, with eyes fixed 
on the channel. Celestin boldiy came out, with 
Xavier's letter in one hand and the extinguished 
The 
himon the road to Kingston, with shouts of 


hurrah far Celestin!” 
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In the town - T ‘ eek was a shoemaker 
who at times officiated as preacher. [le always 
wrote the notices himsell, in order to save the ex. 
penses of printing. Here is one of them: Phere 
will be preaching in the pines this Sunday after 
noon on the subject, * All who do not believe wall 
be damned at three o'clock.” 


Poetry permits her votaries to indulve in many 
metaphorical ideas, but the latest one we have met 
is positively the most original. Hear: 

“With eye of fire, majestical he rose, 

And spoke divinely through his dow horrelled 

nose.”* 


It has been suggested to our friend, Mr Brietless, 
that his opinion would be very valuable on the 


question, whether a man who dies betere he has 
settled with his creditors, may be coneodered to 
have shown an undue preference, ino paying the 
debt of nature before his other liabilities £— /unch 

A contemporary, noticing a@ piece of se alpture 
representing “Innocence,” then on view, says that 
the sculptor “is about to execute, or hi i already 
commenced, another model representing the oppo 
site virtue, e should like to Know what viriue 


that is which is the opposite of innocence 


A sailor dropped out of the rigging of a ship-of 
War some fitteen or twenty feet, and tell plump on 
the first lieutenant. “ Wreteh," san the othoer, z 











he gathered himself up, “where did you « 
from ?°+"And sure I come from the north of Ire 
land, your boner.” 

Poetry is the flour of literature; proe is the corn, 
potatoes and meat; satire is the aquafortiss wit is 
the spice and pepper: love letters are the honey 
and sugar; and letters contaming remittances are 
the—dumplings. 

We well recollect the reply of an intellijrent far 
mer, when asked if hia horses were well matched 
“Yes,” said he, “they are matched first rate. or 
of them ix willing to ail the work, aud the other 
is willing he should 

The hunchback does not see his own hunch, but 
he sees clearly the hunch of another he hack 
Therefore, it is as well to Know what there is at our 


own back, before we venture to laugh behind the 


backs of others. 
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